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* Friend Olivia,” : ; » 2 


O 1 those tivereated in meme Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


| poarpers WANTED.—TWO ROOMS, WITH 


First-class board (in Friends’ family), 3208 Baring St., West 
Philad’a. 


ANTED. —MA TRON A T SCHOFIELD 
School, Aiken 8. C..—A woman to teach sewing in the 
School, and have charge of the boarding hall She must have ex- 
ecutive ability, with dignity and firmness. The need is immedi- 
ate. Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, Aiken, S. C.; or 8. J. Ash, 
1717 Vine Street, Ph iladelphia. 


ANTED BY A MIDDLE- AGED LADY OF 

culture and good address, a position as companion or 
amanuensis to an elderly lady or invalid or to travel with parties 
going south. References exchanged. Address J. D. M., 1623 28 
Street N. W., Veta D.C. 


(CAROLIN E RAU, ~ PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


E. SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 
Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below’ ‘Green St. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 8S. ELEVENTH STREET. 

* Staple trimmings, knitting, and embroidery silks, and 

yarns and zepbyrs, knit goods, wool and cotton waddings. Mate- 

rials for Friends’ caps. Caps made and plain sewing and quilt- 
ing done to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.--CONSHO.- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBinG ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOUEDS, 
2212 Wallace Seeant. 








R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertiament in this paper.~“@a 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF Mixiions. s@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vieo Pres. HORATIO 6. CtaP Rane. Geo. HENRY Cc. BROWN 


An Unblemished Record fer Promptness is Essential in a Fini haat: 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Began Basiness 1870. ttccsnrwecs ue, . . . s008hr. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are made, de- 
voting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be 
overestimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 
Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on them. 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


July Ist, 1889, Capital aud Surpius, $1,232,799-14. HEWRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD 2! ~ > and Po Deposits on Interest, - 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNOY, AND PROB? CO. ones ena» won| —— 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
o. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. CASE An SECO 088. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 

PER CENT. MORTGAGES and iis own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 

secured by oe Syew deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 

amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 

and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 

assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 

BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 

President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Alan ged, Jr. 
an Miller, Edward Moonee, ae Smith, Charles ‘ Peiies. J. H. Gotperwond, Chas. H. Banes, Chas. P Sinnickson 
les Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Char Francis B. es, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, John Yewdall. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1890. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 each per year. 
Four copies, $2.25 a year. : Ten copies, $2.00 each per year. 


2. “NO AGENTS.” 


We recogaize no one as our “Agent,” with the single ex- 
ception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the pa- 
per must be regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, we receipt 
for it ourselves, and no one (except F. B. A., as above) is 
authorized to receipt for us. 


3. CONCERNING CLUBS. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,—both to 
sustain the paper, in place of older Friends who year by 
year are removed by death ; and to extend the circle of its 
usefulness. One object in making Club rates is to aid this 
new growth. We trust Friends sendiag Clubs will have some 
new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 

b. Names and money for Clubs should be sent to us in one, two, 
or at most three installments. We can wait till the person get- 
ting up the Club is ready with the money, but we prefer 
not to receive single names and money (unless for mew sub- 
scribers) at intervals through the year, on account of Club 
previously reported. 


4. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


When sending Clubs. please carefully designate all ‘‘ new"’ 
names ; and in renewals please use same name as the paper 
has been coming to. If fur any reason the name is changed, 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid duplication. 


5. DISCONTINUANCES. 


We do vot discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘stop” must so notify us. (With regard 
to this we may say that a great majority of the subscribers to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL continue from year to 
year withouta break, and that to stop papers as soon as 
the amount paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at the busiest 
season of the year. We never intentionally continue a paper 
ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 








Interest Reduced to 6% per cent. 
on all securities issued after 
First Mo. 2, 1890, by the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


The high standing of the company, the large 
demand for their securities, and the rapid and 
substantial development of Texas, make this 
change of rate necessary. From our knowl- 
edge of the State and of this company, we ! 
lieve their securities to be equal to the best 
in the market. 

All orders received before the first of the year 
will be filled at 7 per cent. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . e . . ° ° ° . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ° » 264,817.65 
Assets, e . ° ° 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust b 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, an 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage a. 

This Company has deposited with The American n and 
Trust Company. ts Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 3.323 First Mortgage Loans er improved Farms, ag- 
grega $3,515.124.87, covering 676.322,65 acres of land with an 
alent value of $12 426,826 From these statistics it is er 
o that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,067.81, 

he ave’ appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Company as loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisal. 

CERTIF)CATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 434 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 

information on application. 





6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments, 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


Taney 


>TABLISHECL 





SCIEN 


Is the oldest and most popular scien and 

mechanical paper published and has the 

circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 

Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
: Price #6, ear. Fe nthe’ trial, 

copy. ice $3a year. Four mo 

MONN fy. 


& CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces ‘i buildings. Numerous engravings 
such as contemplate building. Price $250 year, 
%cts.acopy. MUNN * GO. PUBLISHERS. * 


{obo ap ‘iteati —* "American and For- 
ons for 
eign patents. r Handbook. Corres- 


ten| Send fo: 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 














In case ras i i. tered in the Pat- 
ent Office, a and procure 
immediate protection. Send for dbook. 


CUPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: Sl Broapway, N. ¥. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 

AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 


teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per schoo] year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 





CQH4P. 'PAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SamvgEL C. CoLLms, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS' ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


N# WTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTG, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds extensive build- 


ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
es of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 68 


West W Market, near 13th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3—@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 


LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK. 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee ou Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical illustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen different branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10 30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested in 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Arrangements have been made as follows: 

Fifteenth and Race streets, First month 4th, 1890, at 10 30 
a.m., Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Prin. Keystone State Normal School, 
subject, *‘ Brain-building,’’ followed by Matilde E. Coffin, late Su- 
perintendent Model School, Millersville, Pa., subject, ‘‘ How to 
Teach History,” illustrated in teaching a cla-s of teachers. 


Swarthmore College, First month 18th, 1890, at 10.30 a. m., 
Prof. Jacques W. Redway, Philadelphia, Pa., subject, “Common 
Errors of Fact in Geography,”’ followed by A. B. Ivins, A. M., in 
a practical lesson in Elementary Arithmetic to a class of pupils 
from Primary School, 15th and Race 


Second month Ist, 1890, at 15th and Rdte streets, at 10.30 a.m _, 
Prof. 8. Freeman Hall, Superintendent of Schools, Leomister, 
Mass., subject, ‘‘ Language or Expression in Education,” followed 
by Prof. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore, subject, ‘‘ Methods of 
Studying and Teaching Natural History, including Zoology, Bot- 
any, and Geology.’’ 


Second month 15th, 1890, at Swarthmore College, at10.30a m., 
Prof. George A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, Pa., subject, ‘‘ How to 
Study and Teach Physics,” followed same day at the same place 
by Practical School Work not yet determined. 


Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 
H. Hall, 

Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


vei WM. HEACOCK, adie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 
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A GERMAN TRUST-HYMN. 


Just as God leads me I would go; 
I would not ask to choose my way, 
Content with what He will bestow, 
Assured He will not let me stray, 
So as He leads my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in Him confiding. 


Just as God leads I am content; 
To rest me calmly in His hands; 
That which He has decreed and sent, 
That which His will for me commands, 
I would that He should al! fulfill, 
That I should do His gracious will 
In liviug or in dying. 


Just as God leads I will resign ; 
I trust me to my Father's will : 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfill— 
That which His love ordained as right 
Before He brought me to the light— 
My all to Him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide ; 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true, 
His strength is ever by my side ; 
Can aught my hold on Him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing, 
The best in kindness sending. 
Just as God leads I onward go; 
Oft amid thorns and briers seen, 
God does not yet His guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, He leads me still. 
—Lampertus, 1625. 


THE FORMER MEETINGS AT CAPE MAY 
AND MAURICE RIVER, N. J. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the paper dated Eleventh month 2, 1889, is an ar- 
ticle signed A. E., respecting the meeting at Cape 
May, which attracted my attention, and having the 
old records in my possession, I have looked them over 
and made a copy of those relating to the establishing 
of the Monthly Meeting composed of Cape May and 
Maurice River Preparative Meetings, also the min- 
utes discontinuing the same, with dates, which I en- 
close, thinking perhaps you might find data enough 
for an article that would perhaps be interesting to 
many that in the past were members of that meeting, 
as we have found in revising our list of members that 
the members who came to us from Maurice River 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28, 1889. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 883. 


Monthly Meeting, are very widely scattered; what- 
ever disposition you may make of the enclosed will 
be entirely satisfactory. 
Respectfully, 
James STEWART. 
Greenwich, N. J., Twelfth month 14. 


Friends of Cape May and Maurice River Prepara- 
tive Meetings, believing it right for them tojoin in a 
monthly meeting, accordingly laid it before each of 
their monthly meetings, for their approbation, as one 
Preparative Meeting belongs to the Monthly Meeting 
of Egg Harbor, and the other to the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Greenwich, and having their concurrence it 
was laid before each of their quarterly meetings held 
at Haddonfield and Salem for their concurrence, 
which was obtained, and a minute sent from the 
Quarterly Meeting of Salem being as follows: “ At a 
Quarterly Meeting held at Woodbury, the 29th of 
Second month, 1804, the Committee appointed at 
last meeting on the request ;of Friends of Maurice 
River made the following report, to wit: ‘ We, the 
committee appointed by the Quarterly Meeting of 
Haddonfield and Salem, having (in company with 
women Friends under similar appointment) gener- 
ally attended the Preparative Meetings of Cape May 
and Maurice River and endeavor to feel after the 
propriety of granting the request of said meetings, 
agree to report as the sense of the committee that 
their request be granted, and that a monthly meet- 
ing be held alternately at Cape May and Maurice 
River, and do further propose as our judgment, that 
said Monthly Meeting should be a branch of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, and that for the present the Select 
members be joined to Greenwich Select Monthly Meet- 
ing, and that the monthly meeting of business be held 
the Sixth-day after Greenwich Monthly Meeting; 
which being solidly considered is united with by this 
meeting, and if united with by Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting, the Monthly Meeting is directed to be held 
as proposed, and the time of opening thereof referred 
to our next meeting.” 

At a Quarterly Meeting held at Woodbury, 20th 
of Eighth month, 1804, a copy of a minute of the 
Quarterly Meeting of Haddonfield was received, set- 
ting forth their unity with the report of the joint 
committee on the request of Maurice River and Cape 
May. The following Friends are appointed to attend 
the opening of the Monthly Meeting at Maurice 
River in the Ninth month next, as proposed: Joseph 
Whitall, James Cooper, Joseph Allen, Joshua Owen, 
William Carpenter, Richard Smith, Adna Broadway 
and John Miller ; and it is the sense of this meeting 
that the week-day meeting of Maurice River and 
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Cape May in the week of their monthly meeting be 
dropped and that the meeting be called the Maurice 
River Monthly Meeting. Agreeable to Friends’ re- 
quest, and the direction of Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
on the 18th day of Ninth month, 1804, the commit- 
tee generally attended, and the Monthly Meeting 
was opened according to direction. 

At Maurice River Monthly Meeting, held First 
month 2nd, 1818, an exercise prevailed and was 
spread before the meeting respecting the situation of 
the Preparative Meeting of Cape May, there being 
no member of that meeting attending this. Upon 
weighty deliberation it appears to be the judgment 
of the meeting to appoint a committee to sit with 
them at their next preparative meeting and report 
their sense of their situation to our next meeting. 
The following named Friends are appointed: Jona- 
than Jones, Nathaniel Buzby, and George Craft. 

At Maurice River Monthly Meeting, held First 
month 30, 1818, the Committee appointed to visit the 
Preparative Meeting of Cape May report as follows: 
that they all attended and sat with them in the 
transacting of their business, and after conferring 
with them were unitedly of the opinion that to con- 
tinue a preparative meeting there any or much longer 
would not be beneficial to the welfare of Society, 
with which this meeting unites, and a copy of this 
minute is directed to be forwarded in the report to 
the Quarterly Meeting. 

At Maurice River Monthly Meeting, held Second 
month 27, 1818, the Quarterly Meeting confirmed the 
judgment of this meeting in discontinuing the Pre- 
parative Meeting of Cape May, and that it is not to 
be considered a preparative meeting any longer, and 
it is further agreed that there should be no week- 
day meeting there the week of our preparative 
meeting. 

At Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
28th day of Twelfth month, 1854, the following min- 
ute was received, (which being read was directed to 
be recorded on our minutes), to wit : “ At Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Woodbury, Eleventh month 
16th, 1854, the Committee appointed at last meet- 
ing on the subject from Maurice River Monthly Meet- 
ing, produced the following report, to wit: The Com- 
mittee appointed to attend Maurice River Monthly 
Meeting, etc., report that they all except two Friends 
attended said meeting, the members being nearly all 
present. The business was conducted in unity and 
harmony, but in consequence of the small number of 
Friends now left within the verge of said meeting, 
and the inconvenience of attending their meeting to- 
gether, being situated several miles apart in different 
directions, rendering a regular attendance almost im- 
practicable, and not feeling strength to appoint either 
overseers or elders, we are of the judgment that no 
advantage can arise from the continuance of said 
meeting. We would therefore recommend to the 
Quarterly Meeting that the monthly and preparative 
meetings at that place be discontinued as soon as 
way opens for it, and the members become attached 
to another monthly meeting. Signed, etc., Thomas 
Edwards, Waddington Bradway, Sarah W.Griscom, 
Elizabeth T. Andrews, Keturah T. Saunders, William 
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Griscom, and George W. Ward. Which in connec- 


tion with a report from that monthly meeting on the 
same subject was united with and adopted, women 
Friends approving; said meeting to be discontinued 
after their next monthly meeting, and the members 
thereof attached to Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 
The clerk is directed to furnish Maurice River and 
Greenwich Monthly Meetings with a copy of this 
minute. Wm. Haines, clerk for the day. 

From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 
THE MANNER AND MANNERS OF FRIENDS. 


“Dip I tell you,” said Weston, as we were all chat- 
ting together after supper, “ revelling in the liberty,” 
as some writer puts it, “ of light unpreparedness of 
thought,”—*“ that during our Scotch trip last August, 
as we were coming by steamer down Loch Long, and 
were amusing ourselves with feeding the beautiful 
sea-birds that followed the vessel, we met with and 
made the acquaintance of an old Friend and his wife, 
who were, like us, heartily enjoying the fun, and the 
scenery, and the fresh breezes, and all the other de- 
lightful surroundings? They were very nice people— 
simple, but refined and well informed ; and the point 
that first drew our attention to them was that the 
lady wore the dove-colored dress and bonnet of a 
Friend of that olden-time when you and I were 
young together. I can’t tell you how this affected me 
for the moment! It recalled vividly to my recollec- 
tion the figure and dress of my revered mother, who 
was taken from us when I was only fourteen years 
old, but whose gentle influence and loving spirit still 
speak to me almost every day of my life. I don’t 
wonder that a sensitive soul like Charles Lamb, who 
knew something of the ‘ gentle Quakers,’ should 
have been specially impressed by them. You remem- 
ber his somewhat extravagant words: ‘ Every Quak- 
eress is a lily; and when they come up in bands to 
their Whitsun Conferences, whitening the easterly 
streets of the metropolis from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining Ones ’? 
These Shining Ones are still to be found in the east- 
erly streets of the metropolis and elsewhere, but they 
have doffed their beautiful and appropriate plumage, 
and I suppose you could not find half-a-dozen Friends’ 
bonnets in Great Britain! ” 

“ Possibly not,” I replied ; “ but the sweet spirit- 
ual lineaments that formed the chief attraction have 
happily not disappeared, and I trust—notwithstand* 
ing all our changes—are not likely to disappear. I 
mean of course those gentle characteristics that thou 
hast already referred to,‘and which Harriet Beecher 
Stowe so strikingly outlines in her wonderful story. 
Thou remembers her beautiful sketch ?” 

“ Yes, in a general way,” said Weston, “ but if you 
could find it and read itgto us, it would fit in nicely 
with our talk.” 

“T must take a sentence here and there and piece 
them together, to give the}portrait I am thinking of,” 
said I. “This will do to begin with : 

“*Tn a large, roomy, neatly-painted kitchen, its 
yellow floor glossy and smooth, and without a parti- 
cle of dust, sat Rachel Halliday, with a bright tin pan 
in her lap, into which she was carefully sorting some 
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dried peaches. She might be fifty-five or sixty ; but 
hers was one of those faces that Time seems to touch 
only to brighten and adorn. The snowy lisse crape 
cap, made after the straight Quaker pattern, the plain 
white muslin handkerchief lying in placid folds 
across her bosom, the drab shawl and dress, showed 
at once the community to which she belonged. Her 
face was fresh and rosy, with a healthful downy soft- 
ness, suggestive of a ripe peach. Her hair, partially 
silvered by age, was parted smoothly back from a 
high, placid forehead, on which Time had written no 
inscription except peace on earth, good will to men. 
Beneath shone a pair of clear, honest, loving brown 
eyes, which revealed a heart as good and true as ever 
throbbed in woman’s bosom. 

“* Mary, thee’d better fill the kettle, hadn’t thee?’ 
gently suggested the mother to her oldest daughter. 
Mary took the kettle to the well and soon reappear- 
ing, placed it over the stove, where it was presently 
purring and steaming—a sort of censer of hospitality 
and good cheer. The peaches moreover, in obedi- 
ence te a few gentle whispers from Rachel, were soon- 
deposited by thesame hand in a stew-pan over the fire 

“The next morning was a cheerful one at the 
Quaker’s house. ‘ Mother’ was up betimes, and sur- 
rounded by busy girls and boys, who all moved obe- 
diently to Rachel’s gentle ‘ thee had better,’ or more 
gentle ‘hadn’t thee better?’ in the work of getting 
breakfast ready. If there was any danger of friction 
or collision from the ill-regulated ‘zeal of so many 
young operators, the mother’s gentle ‘ come, come,’ or 
* T wouldn’t now,’ was quite sufficient to allay the dif- 
ficulty ; and so on, and so on.” 

“Thank you much for your ingenious mosaic 
work,” said Weston. “How fresh and yet how fa- 
miliar it all sounds! Mrs. Stowe was not drawing on 
her fancy for those sketches, we may be sure. We 
have all come across such gentle women many a 
time, and though happily they are not an exclusive 
heritage of the Friends, yet the Society has been 
specially rich in these sweet, gracious natures. In fact 
one often felt that the old-fashioned garb—quiet, sub- 
dued, dove-like—beautifully harmonized with a life 
‘so full of tenderness and restraining modesty,’ as 
Charles Lamb puts it.” 

“Some one,” I said, “in speaking of the Friends 
of the olden time—as I suppose we must now call 
them—with their peculiar dress, deportment, and 
speech, has compared them to a religious Order in 
the Church universal, having for their special mission 
the promotion of charity and peace. No doubt these 
outward badges gave color to that benign though nar- 
row idea; but whether such externals were good in 
the long run, or even were consistent with the free- 
dom and spirituality of true Quakerism, is, I should 
think, no longer an open question. Human nature is 
so fond of something outward to rest upon and to 
cultivate—some kind of ritual to observe—in prefer- 
ence, shall I say ? to the deep realities of spiritual re- 
ligion, that even the Quaker peculiarities—simple 
and well-grounded as they were in their origin—grew 
in many instances into a terrible snare, by diverting 
attention from mighty foundation truths to mere 
forms and surfaces.” 











“T am afraid there is no disputing that,” said 
Weston. “ But did you ever consider how much in- 
fluence these externals of Quakerism have had in 
holding the Society together during quiet unenthusi- 
astic times, and so keeping it in a measure ready, 
when the opportunity and impulse came, for active, 
united service?” 

“T freely admit,” said I, “ that the]gradual adop- 
tion and inculcation of these Quaker observances 
have in multitudes of instances been overruled for 
good, and that many noble souls have been trained 
thereby to sensitiveness of conscience and to an anx- 
ious desire to respond to the call of duty even in lit- 
tle things ; and so have been faithful, though perhaps 
not always enlightened, servants of Christ ; and no 
doubt the badge has been in some sense a bond of 
union. But there has been another and a less noble 
side to the question, which is perhaps not worth dis- 
cussing, because that danger, at all events in this 
country, has passed. By the way, was it Coleridge or 
Sydney Smith who said, ‘ Bark a Quaker, and what 
have you left?’” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Weston, “ to be much more 
after the style of Sydney Smith—slashing and often 
superficial. I should think, from what I know of his 
writings, that Coleridge really understood more of 
the great fundamental truth of Quakerism, and of 
the real solid substance enclosed by thej‘ bark,’ than 
to hazard such a reckless remark. At the same time, 
there was, and perhaps still is, such a wide-spread 
notion that Quakerism is nothing but a system of 
externals—nothing but ‘ bark,’—as to indicate that 
the Society itself, by its exclusivenessSand reticence, 
has been to a large degree the cause of this ignorance. 
If you hide your light under a bushel, it is obvious 
that it cannot be seen; and it willZsoon be equally 
obvious that the light will grow dim and at last go 
out.” 

“Thou keeps bringing us,” said I, “face to face 
with the great problem of the‘Quaker Church in the 
present day: how to be active and enthusiastic and 
zealous, without being artificial} and unquakerly; 
that is to say, without trying to do ourZduty by sub- 
stitution and pre-arrangement and professional help. 
We want life, and not galvanism; and how to pro- 
mote life wisely and healthily, is the question which 
all churches are being drawn increasingly to consider. 
But we were talking about a less important matter 
just now—one that belongs to ‘ the day of small 
things, though not on that account to be despised. 
I note that we have said nothing yet about what 
used to be called the ‘plain language.’ Dost thou 
know, I rather grieve over the loss of that.” 

“You mean the numerical terms for months and 
days in place of what George Fox called heathenish 
names?” 

“No, not those so much, as the loss—so far as or- 
dinary use goes--of those personal pronouns in 
which our tongue is more deficient than that of any 
in Europe. When the old idea was disappearing that 
a question of conscience was involved{in the mainte- 
nance of these observances, it would, I think, have 
been so easy to have retained’the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ 
for home use, and made these words‘the language of 
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intimacy and affection. Had this been generally 
done among the Friends—and for that avowed pur- 
pose—the practice might very likely have spread, and 
we should have had a valuable addition to the more 
refined resources of the English language. How 
touching it is to see W. E. Foster always resorting to 
this lingua domestica when writing to his wife! He 
evidently felt the closeness of intimacy implied in 
these little words, and so he found himself instinct- 
ively recurring to them when seeking to express his 
deepest and most abiding affection.” 

“I wish you had published that suggestion ear- 
lier,” said Weston. ‘“ Who can tell how eagerly it 
might have been taken hold of by many who loved 
the Quaker vernacular whilst strongly dissenting to 
the claims of ecclesiastical authority on such matters. 
The use of this phraseology was no doubt at first a 
noble protest in favor of Equality and Fraternity, but 
it ended in a conventionalism which in my judgment 
seriously disqualified the Society from effectively car- 
rying out its more important work. Do you remem- 
ber the,strong language used by J. J. Gurney in ad- 
vocating the rigid maintenance of these peculiari- 
ties?” 

“ Please remind me of it,” said I. “ I am notsure 
what special quotation thou hast in view.” 

“ Well, he actually says in one of his Essays, that 
these outward observances to which we have been 
referring, ‘may be regarded as forming an external 
bulwark, graciously provided by our Heavenly 
Father, by which Friends are separated from the 
world, and in some degree defended from its influ- 
ence.’ No doubt many wiser men than he held the 
same view with equal rigor. But wasn’t it a great 
mistake? Well! well! AsI said before, it has not 
been all loss. I very much doubt the bulwark ; but 
it has certainly been a uniting bond—a sort of en- 
circling ‘ bark’ which has served a purpose during a 
somewhat{unheroic time. Still, notwithstanding my 
affection for venerable customs, I must confess my 
astonishment at the importance once attached to 
these observances. I fail to see their consistency 
with the great underlying principle. At the same 
time, we areSbound to acknowledge the sincerity and 
singleness of purpose with which our forefathers 
faithfully carried out their conscientious convictions, 
even on these comparatively small things.” 

“Referring again to those ordinary ‘ heathenish 
names’ for days and months, hast thou ever heard 
the story of the little rencontre between an eminent 
Quaker Minister, George Withy, and a blustering 
barrister at theSExeter Assizes?” 

“T think not,” said Weston. 
hear it.” 

“Tt is of course a good many years ago—perhaps 
fifty or sixty—that it took place. Thou must under- 
stand that George Withy was a man gifted with 
much vivacity, great readiness in smart but kindly 
repartee, and a fund of dry humor which was some- 
times a trial to the grave elders of his meeting, be- 
cause it occasionally bubbled out in his ministry. 
Well, George Withy was summoned as a witness in a 
certain dispute; and after giving his evidence he was 
severely cross-examined by the opposing counsel. 


“T should like to 
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In reply to one of his questions, the Friend said that 
something he was speaking of occurred ‘in First 
month.’, 

“* First month!’ shouted the barrister. ‘ Who is 
to know which is first month? Why can’t you 
Quakers speak rationally ? Tell the jury what month 
you mean by First month.’ 

“* Well,” said George Withy, with, I fancy, a 
merry twinkle in his eye, ‘I should say that the 
man must be more than a common fool who doesn’t 
know which is First month! It might take some 
reckoning to count up to the Ninth or Tenth months, 
but surely the First month is simple and clear enough.’ 
At which, as the old records say, ‘the court fell a- 
laughing.’ ‘ My lord!’ said the barrister to the pre- 
siding judge, after battling with the witness for some 
time,‘I can do nothing with this witness. He is 
positively insolent. He calls me and the jury com- 
mon fools!’ ‘Nay!’ said the judge, ‘I understood 
him to say that some one—perhaps you—was more 
than acommon fool. You don’t dispute that!’ At 
which the court again ‘ fell a-laughing.’ ” 

“Tbe old Friend was,I think, rather rough on 
the barrister,” said Weston, “but probably he de- 
served it. The story reminds one of some of those 
rencontres which Fox and Penn had with the judges 
and lawyers of their day, and in which they so often 
showed their coolness and tact. To turn to another 
item of the Quaker peculiarities : What do you think 
was the original ground of objection on the part of 
the Friends to the wearing of wedding rings?” 

“T should suppose,” I replied, “ though I have 
never looked into the matter, that the scruple against 
their use was one of the heritages from our Puritan 
accestry. As we know, the Puritans hated Popery, 
and with good reason. The ring had come down 
from Popish and even from heathen times, and so it 
was condemned. Of course many good things came 
down from Popish and heathen times, but in the 
excitement of the Reformation this was perhaps over- 
looked. It will be interesting, I think, to search 
into the matter, and see what history says respecting 
it. Meanwhile, on all these questions we must think 
for ourselves, find out our duty, and mind our call- 
ing.” Ciro. 


SYNOPSIS OF W.H. H. MURRAY'S ARTICLE. 


[An address by W. H. H. Murray, of Boston, well known 
as a writer, and as a minister, (for six years in charge of 
the Park street Congregational church), has lately been 
published in The Arena, a new periodical established in 


Boston. The address has attracted considerable attention, 
and we find a synopsis of it in an exchange paper, which 
we copy below.—Ebs.] 

Tue speaker commences by remarking on the strange 
fate that has befallen the great religions of antiquity, 
those of Confucius, Buddha, and Zoroaster. The re- 
ligion of Confucius, as he conceived and expressed it, 
was a thing of beauty and of power. It had in it 
both the energy and the benevolence of the skies. 
But all of us know that pure Confucianism died with 
Confucius; that scarcely had he passed before the 
truth that he proclaimed and lived began to be form- 
ulated into a system and organized into a structure 
so inert, so complex and cumbersome, so inelastic 
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and unresponsive to spiritual energies that what was 
vital and truly divine in his teachings was made 
comparatively inefficient. The spirituality and effec- 
tiveness of the Master’s wisdom and piety were 
buried and lost under the mass of formalism which 
his followers, with the best intent, piled upon them. 
The same may be said of Buddha and Zoroaster. 

Christianity bas suffered in much the same way. 
No sooner had Christ departed than his religion be- 
came a matter of dispute between his followers. Pe- 
ter had bis views and Paul his. Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome had separate gospels and sep- 
arate interpretations. The Jewish wing were de- 
termined that the simple faith of Jesus should be 
made to harmonize with the symbolism of Judaistic 
rites. The Gentile wing were equally determined to 
fashion it into adaptations to the philosophic opin- 
ions of the Greeks and Romans, while a third and 
influential party strove to influence it in the direc- 
tion of Alexandrian thought and speculation. From 
these three sources and from each equally perhaps, 
came misunderstanding and error. He who came to 
introduce a new and blessed habit of life, a sweet 
and holy manner of thought and conduct, redeeming 
the world collectively by reforming the world indi- 
vidually, was compelled to occupy a lower plane as 
the author of one more religion. 

The letter which killeth was exalted and the 
spirit which giveth life was debased. The adoption 
of Christianity as a State religion by the Roman 
Empire in its then condition was a misfortune. 
Then on through the centuries from all kinds of 
churches came a long list of dogmas and theories, 
half right, half wrong, good, bad, or neither, or 
simply foolish, which have been piled, a mighty 
mass, upon the Divine Man and his teachings, until 
he himself and the sweet simple truths he taught, 
have almost been buried out of mortal sight. 

This, Mr. Murray says, is why Christianity has 
failed to fulfill its mission—to convert the world. 
Christ came to bring peace and the world is filled 
with war. He came to introduce the era of forgive- 
ness—what nation has learned the lesson? He came 
to redeem society from selfishness, but when was 
society moreselfish? Men were to love God and their 
neighbors as themselves: Do they? His followers 
were to be lowly minded and humble: are they? 
Two thousand years have passed and Christianity 
has not triumphed. This has made many flippant 
and irreverent, and many sad and despairing, but I 
do not despair, because while Christianity as it is 
known and applied, has failed, the real Christianity, 
the religion of Jesus himself, bas not failed, for it has 
never been tried. The church has stood in its pulpits 
silent with politic dumbness and the ague of fear. 
The question will soon be, Shall we have the religion 
of Christ or the religion of the schools, and who can 
hesitate? But to learn what the religion of Christ 
is we must go to Christ himself, and not to Edwards 
or Calvin or Luther or to Augustine or Peter or Paul. 
Not even a professor of theology will dare to say tiat 
Jesus did not fully explain himself and his mission, 
but left his plan of salvation in the condition of a 
house half builded when he died. Nor will anyone 


say that Jesus had hazy or indistinct views of his 
mission, or expressed himself so imperfectly that 
those who heard him got hazy and indistinct views 
of it. On the other hand, all men believe that Jesus 
knew perfectly who he was, what he was, and what 
he came to do, and that he spoke in so plain and 
simple a fashion that every one could understand 
him. Therefore it is not in the writings of Paul or 
Peter, nor in those of ancient worthies nor modern 
theologians that we are to find Christianity defined 
and enforced, but iu the words and life of the Master 
himself. 

Mr. Murray recognizes that good men may have 
doubts about some passages in the Bible, and 
says, itis true that Jesus in his conversations was 
wretchedly reported and that the imperfection of 
memory marred the sequence of his sayings and less- 
ened the value of the record. Nevertheless the Gos- 
pels do still give the honest seeker a clear under. 
standing of the man and of his mission as he himself 
understood it ; a perfect conception of Christianity as 
expressed and embodied in the person, the spirit, and 
action of Christ. 

Jesus did not come to establish a new religion of 
formulas, or a new philosophy or a new theology, or 
to inaugurate a new ecclesiasticism, but to introduce a 
new habit of feeling and conduct among men, to persuade 
them to adopt a new habit of life. 

With him a new manner ofliving, not a new man- 
ner of thinking, was born; a new life, not a new 
creed ; and by imitating theiife and not by believinga 
creed were men to be saved. He did not know men by 
what they believed but by what they did. “ By their 
deeds ye shall know them.” He did not ask men to 
believe in any form of truth ; he said, “ believe in me 
and you shall be saved.” His idea was to establish a 
religion of heart and not of mind, of love and life and 
not of thought and creed ; and he showed us the way 
of life by living such a life himself. You cannot bring 
men to God through the portals of the mind ; they 
are too small for the soul to pass out or for God to 
pass in. The Christianity of the schools is a vast 
system of intellectualism and the result is a religious 
world broken into fragments and each fragment 
thinking itself the whole, with incessant quarrelling 
and contention. 

Mr. Murray thinks that humility of intellect is just 
what the Church lacks now. Religionis not a mys- 
tery, but a plain, simple way of living. Jesus never 
thought he was saying things which would take 
twenty seminaries to understand. Many have taught 
Christianity in the stalk, in the branches, in the twig 
tracery and interlacing, rather than in the root. This 
has been the great error of the churches—the root of 
Christianity is life—the life that Christ lived. 


“ Hoursare golden links, God’s token 

Reaching Heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done.” 


BE but faithful, that is all, 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee, 
Help, sure help. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 1. 
First Monts 5. 
THE FORERUNNER ANNOUNCED. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the way before me.—Mal. 3: 1. 
Read Luke 1 : 5-17. 

Tue statement of our lesson locates the time and the 
place of the birth of him who was to prepare the 
way of our Lord, and make the path straight and 
plain for the Messiah, whose coming had been pro- 
phesied for many centuries (Deut. 18: 15), and was 
confidently looked for at any moment of time. So 
earnest in their expectation were the devout He- 
brews that they had several times been deceived and 
imposed upon by enthusiasts and designing men, 
who claimed to be the promised Messiah. They had 
endured much sorrow and been brought into suffer- 
ing on this account. Yet their faith and confidence 
in God and in the fulfillment of this promise made 
to the fathers, was strong and abiding, and they 
waited patiently for his coming. 

Herod, the King. Judea, over which Herod 
reigned, was a part of the Hebrew nationality. It 
had been conquered by the Roman army under 
Pompey, about sixty years before the time of our les- 
son, and was now a province of the Roman empire, 
to which tribute was paid. Herod held the throne 
under sanction of the Roman government, and had 
been the king of Judea for more than thirty years. 

Priest of the course of Abijah. In the reign of 
David, the priests had become very numerous, and it 
was found necessary to adopt some plan by which 
they might all be brought intoservice. Accordingly 
they were divided into courses or classes, of which 
there were twenty-four ; each class ministered at the 
altar one week. The one to which Zacharias be- 
longed was the eighth in the course. 

They were both righteous. Both belonged to the 
family of Levi, and were descended from Aaron, the 
first high priest of Israel,so that the son born to 
them in their old age was of priestly origin, and this, 
added to thé righteous life and example of his par- 
ents, gave promise of one worthy to be the herald or 
forerunner of the Messiah. 

Walking blameless. What a beautiful record ! 
How reassuring it is that in an age when there was 
so much strife and bloodshed, and such a wide de- 
parture from the law of the Lord, it could be said of 
these servants of the Most High, that they were 
“ blameless.” 

While he executed the priest's office. This was to burn 
incense, morning and evening (Ex. 30: 7). It was 
while Zacharias was performing this service that the 
messenger, called an angel, made known to him what 
was 80 soon to come to pass. 

Thy prayer isheard. His desire to have a son was 
granted. No Hebrew couple felt themselves blessed 
of God until children were given them. To go child- 
less was the greatest misfortune that could befall 
them. 

Shall go before him. This indicates the place the 
son that would be born to them was to fill in the 
new dispensation that was about to come to the He- 
brew people. 


There comes a time in the life of a young person 
when his thoughts and feelings are drawn toward 
and dwell upon the various phases of religion, and 
with new interest and vigor. 

Whether he has been less or more thoughtful 
during his childhood than most children makes little 
difference, for it comes to all in a greater or less de- 
gree. Happy is he who when his first religious 
doubts, queries, or beliefs arise within his mind, 
takes them up, searches and sifts for himself, and 
comes in time to a clear, firm belief and knowledge 
that there is a God. 

A doubt on questions of religion should not be 
feared nor despised. Although it is not as truly 
valuable as a knowledge, for it is but “ as a voice 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way, make 
the path straight,” still it is of value as a forerunner, 
and if rightly heeded and the path made clear, the 
higher, better knowledge will follow. 

The messenger comes differently to different na- 
tures; not as a doubt to all, but perhaps as a sudden 
burst of sympathy or forgiveness, or a yearning for a 
greater field of action. All are an indication of the 
energy of the better part of us,—the spiritual nature. 

Quench not this life and activity !—but rather by 
searching after and absorbing the best, the truest, and 
highest, develop it, and the time will come when you 
will realize it to have been but the forerunner of the 
knowledge that God is Light, that God is Truth, that 
God is Wisdom and Love. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Entering as we now do upon a course of study 
which begins with the beginning of the ministry of 
John the Baptizer, the forerunner of Jesus, the 
Christ, it is of interest to those who are taking up 
the course to know something of the conditions of 
social and civil life at this important epoch of the 
world’s history. With this view a few facts are here 
presented—collected from various sources—chiefly 
from Geikie’s “ Life of Christ,” which is considered 
as reliable and trustworthy, and from Albert Barnes’s 
“ Notes on the Gospels,” which confirms many of the 
statements made by Geikie, as do other writers who 
have made church history a special study. 

The first fact that presents to the inquirer relates 
to the conditions of the Roman government, to which 
Palestine had become tributary above a half century 
before. In a degree unknown before or since, the 
world presented the striking spectacle of being 
united under one Empire. From the Euphrates 
river to the Atlantic, from the German ocean to the 
slopes of the Atlas mountains, the Roman Emperor 
was the sole monarch. The Mediterranean sea was 
in the truest sense a Roman lake, and the multitudes 
on its northern and its southern shores, now divided 
into separate nations, always distinct, often hostile, 
reposed in peace under the shadow of the Roman 
eagles. The merchant or the traveler might alike 
pass freely from land to land; trading vessels might 
bear their ventures to any port, for all known lands 
and coasts were under the same laws, and all the in- 
habitants of the civilized world were citizens of a 
common state, and Augustus at Rome was the sole 
power to which all nations gave homage. 
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The world might be said to have exhausted itself 
in the prolonged strife which ended only with the 
triumph of Rome. And the relief that came to her 
when the gates of the temple of Janus were for the 
first time in all her eventful history closed, and uni- 
versal peace reigned supreme, was worthy the usher- 
ing in of the Prince of Peace, whose advent was her- 
alded by the glad anthem, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace among men.” 

Palestine was only a little corner of this vast 
world-empire, but it was the chosen jewel in the 
crown of her glory. Holding in its grasp the virtue, 
the excellence, the indomitable courage, and the 
steadfastness to conviction of duty and devotion, this 
little province was the only spot of territory in which 
the Roman power was simply yielded to, because the 
people were too few to make resistance and too much 
attached to the faith of their fathers to become as- 
similated with the other conquered provinces. The 
Hebrew, wherever found, was a Hebrew still, and 
whether trading or as the scholar he found his home 
at the farthest verge of the empire, his heart still 
turned to Jerusalem, the city of his God, and his high- 
est aspirations were for her restoration to royal dig- 
nity. Months were gladly spent in going to the 
great feasts celebrated annually in the Temple, and 
to be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers was what 
he most longed and labored for when the end of all 
appeared near at hand. 

The narrative of the birth and parentage of John, 
the forerunner, are only given in Luke’s gospel, and 
the little therein recorded is of value in several par- 
ticulars,but chiefly as giving an insight into the social 
and religious life of the people at that time. Weare 
introduced to a family who belong to the priestly 
line and we find them leading “ blameless ” lives. 
They are childless, and this is their only cause for 
sorrow. Zachariah has no son on whom the priestly 
garments may be placed when the hour arrives that 
he must lay them off, and he and his wife,who is well 
advanced in years, have no longer hopes that a son 
will be given them. There is an atmosphere of true 
and beautiful wedded life breathed through every 
line of the brief and simple story, and we may well 
be content to leave to the Majesty of heaven the or- 
dering of the affairs of men, when we find that amid 
all the dignity, the might, and the power of the 
earth’s greatness, from which human reason and hu- 
man ambition would choose its leaders of men in 
the higher realm of thought and effort, he turns 
from these to the pure in life, the simple-hearted, 
earnest souls, whose chief concern it is to “‘ walk in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless.” It is from such as these that the spring 
of true and pure manhood and womanhood flows, 
clear and sparkling, renewing the life and vitality of 
the race, and making possible the advent of prophets 
and seers, and the ultimate redemption of the race 
from the weaknesses, the transgressions, and the fol- 
lies that mar and binder its upward progress. 


Tse happiness of life is made up of minute frac- 
tions—countless infinitesimals of pleasurable thought 
and genial feeling.— Coleridge. 








VERSES FOR THE SEASON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue following lines were written for the Christmas 
gathering of Friends’ First-day School Association of 
Brooklyn, held Twelfth month 20th. They seem to 
me 80 appropriate to the occasion, that I have ob- 
tained from the Friend who wrote them her consent 
to send them to you for publication. E. M, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 23. 


Do you wonder little children 
Why we’re gathered here to-night, 
With our hearts so full of gladness, 
Bubbling o’er with laughter bright ? 


’Tis to celebrate the Christ child, 
And His coming unto man, 

Here to give us by His teachings 
Depths of thought no mortal can. 


Thoughts of joy and tender kindness 
Precepts breathing only love ; 

Good will and peace on earth they sang, 
Glory to God who reigns above. 


Teaching us to love each other 
With no thought of self or gain, 

Finding happiness in giving 
Present help to those in pain. 


Then when Christmas gathers round us 
With its joys so pure and true, 

Let us think how we can make it 
Happy to the sad ones too, 


Lend a helping hand in sorrow, 
Help the poor to lighten care, 
Let the joyful light from Heaven 
Shed its radiance everywhere. 


No one is too small or humble 
His sweet messenger to be. 
Could we ask a higher mission 
To be sent to you or me? 


Then when “ Merry Christmas” greets us, 
May it in our hearts give place 

To that love which Christ has taught us 
Is the saving means of grace. 


Tue highest relation of man to man is that of 


compassion. Hardly separable from love in words, 
it may be in conception ; it islove at its best, love 
quick, love in its highest gradation , it is the brooding, 
the yearning feeling, the love that protects while it 
enfolds. God forbid that any of us should 
pass through suffering and come out of it, not only 
unchastened, but with no tender feeling for the whole 
suffering humanity! It should be the first question 
with one who in any way suffers, as it is nearly al- 
waysthe firstimpulse: To what service of minister 
ing pity am I called ?—T. T. Munger. 


Tue bitterest tears shed over graves are for words 
left unsaid and deeds left undone. “She never 
knew bow I loved her.” “He never knew what he 
was to me.” “I always meant to make more of our 
friendship.” Such words are the poisoned arrows 
which cruel death shoots backward at us from the 
sepulchre.—H. B. Stowe. 
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LOOKING BOTH WAYS. 


W3iz it is true that “every day isa new beginning,” 
it is well that we have milestones planted along the 
roadway of life, where we can pause, not only to see 
to what end we are traveling, but also to look back- 
ward and note the haps and mishaps on the road al- 
ready passed over, that we may profit thereby. To 
one of these milestones, the one that marks the end 
and the beginning of a year we are now approaching. 
The most natural impulse, perhaps, is to look ahead ; 
but strain our eyes as we may we cannot see far. 
We must take the future largely on trust. From those 
who have passed over the road before us, we have 
multiplicity of record, and counsels without number ; 
yet each individual must make his own record, 
though there may be absorbed from the experience of 
others something that may strengthen and sustain, 
or baffle and hinder, his right progress. Let us re- 
peat, then, that the future must be taken on trust. 
And this is not hard to do, when we consider the 
mercy and goodness of Him who is our ever present 
Helper to guide and direct in the right pathway, if 
we only environ ourselves with an atmosphere 
through which He can be revealed. To help in the 
creation of this atmosphere we can observe with 
pleasure the increase of good deeds done to our fel- 
low men, and can make it our purpose to add to them. 
We can keep a sharp lookout all along the road to see 
the good as well as to avoid the evil. From a recent 
paper we clip this cheery mention which reveals the 
growing appreciation of unselfish action. 

“The report of the French Academy on the ‘re- 
wards of virtue,’ comes like a garland from that coun- 
try which is generally recognized as the home of 
frivolity and iniquity. In this report the Immortal 
Forty give to the world the heroic deeds of men and 
women, which, for self-sacrifice and Christian char- 


ity, make them examples of virtue in its broadest’ 


sense and mark their names as, indeed, worthy of re- 
cognition from that association which sits in solemn 
judgment on those who are worthy of immortality. 
No name of artist, author, scientist, or philosopher is 
more worthy to be handed down to posterity than 
those which are of humble origin, but which: repre- 
sent heroes from among the common people. 


“ In 1783 M. de Monthyon left a fund to the acad- 
emy for the reward of virtuous conduct. In that year 
one example of virtue rose above the common level 
to make it worthy of such public recognition by the 
highest authority in France. Since then others have 
added to the fund, and in 1889 the academy report 
eighty-six cases and bestow prizes to attract public at- 
tention to the conduct of those so recognized. Some 
of these cases reported read like romantic traditions 
of a heroic age.” : 

But we do not need to go abroad to note the good, 
though we gladly record it, for in our own near past, 
when disasters by fire and flood have been most 
conspicuous, heroic actions have been numerous too. 
Would that the common every-day walks of life were 
thus brightened by forgetfulness of self. Let these 
rare occasions, which bring to the surface as it were 
the good lying dormant, increase our faith in human 
nature, and cheer us onward to a fresh beginning. 
But what of the far past? Let us for a moment look 
back and take the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with its religious activity in breaking away from 
the iron rules of priest and creed. Surely that was 
a better time for effort when there was so much of 
ignorance and superstition to overcome, than in our 
day of liberty of thought and action. Reverently let 
us ask, have we yet reached the ideal of Christ’s 
Kingdom? A close look now will reveal opportuni- 
ties just as great, changes just as important, for this 
is a world of motion and no period can be called in- 
active, for if there is not progression there is retro- 
gression. Wecan not stand still on our road lest we re- 
tard those who may follow us. We can rejoice over 
the freedom gained for us religiously by heroes of 
the past, and it is our work to maintain it by not 
permitting it to run into the license of irreligion. It 
was not for them to unfold all of truth, and it is for 
us to be on the watch for fresh unfoldings. 

In the religious organization of Friends we have 
much to encourage us in the greater zeal and activity 
that has marked the recent past in upholding our 
fundamental principle, and the fruits thereof are be- 
ing made manifest. True, some of the early usages 
are passing away that were once highly prized, but 
can we regard them as essentials? If grounded in 
the root of truth they must endure, and passing time 
is the test to which they must be subject. It is not 
to be expected that even in our cherished fold per- 
fection has been reached, therefore we must not 
mourn unduly if with the good unessential things 
found foothold, and must needs decay. 

“ Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift detay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth; 

But Good, once put in action, or in thought, 





Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed 
down 
The ripe germs of a forest.” 

Standing on the threshold of the new, let us cher- 
ish all that was good in the old, and if on self exami- 
nation there are revealed hard places not wisely over- 
come let us not be dismayed, for by close watchful- 
ness we can ascend the distant heights with joy and 
rejoicing at the end. 


We give elsewhere an interesting letter from a 
correspondent describing the first of the sessions of 
the new Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting. A private 
letter from another Friend who was present, says: 

“T have just returned from the organization of 
Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting, which was held at 
Lincoln, and was a memorable occasion. Members 


of the Society were brought together from various 
parts of this State and some from Kansas who had 
not attended Friends’ meeting for some years, and 
no one who has not passed through the experience 
can realize the effects of such a commingling to- 
gether.” 





MARRIAGES. 


THOMAS—HUNT.—At Spruce street Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Fourth-day afternoon, Twelfth month 18th, 1889, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
de!phia held at Spruce street, Charles H. Thomas, son of 
Robert J. Thomas, and Annie, daughter of Sidney and the 
late Lloyd Jones Hunt, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At the residence of her parents, Rich- 
ard and Lizzie Darlington, East Bradford, Pa., on Twelfth 
month 19th, 1889, Sarah Edith Darlington, aged 14 years 
and 7 months ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

HARLAN.—On Eleventh month 30th, 1889, Abner Har- 
lan, aged 87 years; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Indiana. 

HENSZEY.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 18th, 1889, 
Susan S., wife of Alexander Wilson Henszey. 

JAMES.—On Eleventh month 29th, 1889, of typhoid 
fever, Charles James, aged 25 years; a member of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

KIMBEL.—Near Hatboro, Pa., Twelfth month 18th, 
1889, Richard Kimbel, in his 69th year. 

KIRK.—Twelfth month 17th, 1889, Eliza P., widow of 
Jeremiah Kirk; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Phila@elphia held at Spruce street. 

LEWIS.—At the home of his son, B. T. Lewis, in La 
Grange, Cook county, Ill., Ninth month 11th, 1889, Samuel 
Lewis, in the 82d year of his age. He was the second son 
of the late Abner Lewis, of Radnor, Delaware county, Pa. 
Interment at Friends’ ground, near Pendleton, Ind. 

PALMER.—At the residence of Lewis Palmer, Concord, 
Pa., on the 22d of Eleventh month, 1889, Anna 8., widow of 
the late Charles Palmer, in the 79th year of her age. 

PANCOAST.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 16th, 
1889, Seth Pancoast, M. D., aged 66; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


POTTS.—At her residence, near Lawrenceville, N. J., 
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1889, Mary B., widow of George 8S. Potts, and daughter of 
Job and Hannah Burdsall, of Rahway, N. J., aged 77 years, 
2 months, and 16 days; a member of Chesterfield Monthly, 
and Trenton Particular meetings. 

RICHARDSON.—At Colorado Springs, Twelfth month 
20, 1889, Achsah Willis Nevins, widow of Elliott Rich- 
ardson, M. D., of Philadelphia; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at Byberry. 

SHALLCROSS.—At Byberry, Philadelphia, suddenly, 
Twelfth month 17th, 1889, Rachel W., wife of Thomas Shall- 
cross; for a number of years clerk of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting of women Friends. 

UDALL.—At her residence, at Great Neck, Long Island, 
Twelfth month 12th, 1889, Margaret Ann, widow of the 
late James Udall, after a short illness, in the 73d year of 
her age. 

The week previous she had attended her usual meeting 
at Manhasset, but soon after her return home was taken 
with a chill which ended in the closing of her peaceful life. 

A few friends gathered at the house, giving words of 
comfort and consolation to her invalid daughter, who was 
not able to attend her funeral; she who had watched her 
parents with more than filial tenderness, not only in their 
declining years, but throughout her whole life. Truly it 
may be said, she was the friend, the coutisellor, and the 
care-taker of them both. 

Her remains were thence taken to the meeting-house at 
Manhasset, through an unusual snow-storm. A mostsolemn 
and quiet gathering had assembled there, and after a time 
of silence, listened to the impressive and touching testimo- 
nies of those who were permitted to speak of her exem- 
plary life and character. 

As she was being removed from mortal sight and placed 
beside her loved companion in the “silent city’,’ the beauti- 
ful snow falling upon her grave seemed a fitting emblem of 
the purified spirit that had left its clay tenement for its 
home evermore in the Father’s Mansion, there to receive 
the reward of a well-spent life, “ doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly,” she has now become a bright inhab- 
itant in that Celestial City “ whose walls are salvation and 


whose gates are praise.” 
E. H. B. 


HANNAH C. DIXEY. 

“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from hence- 
forth ; yea, sayeth the Spirit, that they rest from their la- 
bors and their works do follow them.” 

The decease of Hannah C. Dixey (Twelfth month 2, 
1889), deserves more than a brief notice. When her rela- 
tives and friends gathered at her late residence for the last 
tribute of affection and respect to her, after a season of 
solemn and impressive silence, the above text was feelingly 
rehearsed by one who had known her intimately, in health 
as in sickness ; he could testify to her many virtues and un- 
failing trust in the wisdom and goodness of her Heavenly 
Father’s love and care, in all the varied allotments of a long 
life, extending over four-score and nine years. 

Love was the embodiment of her life, entering its daily 
duties, obeying, as she did, the new commandment given to 
the Disciples by the Master, “That they love one another.” 
The influence of her loving spirit was felt in the social 
circle, gaining the affections of those with whom she min- 
gled, particularly the young. To the sick, destitute, and 
needy, she was a kind, sympathizing friend, ready to re- 
lieve, and give words of encouragement and cheer. The 
orphans under her care received a motherly, protecting 
love. In herown afflictions and bereavements, there was 
a great calmness, evidencing that to her “true prayer was 


suddenly, of heart failure, on Fourth-day, Ninth month 25th, , resignation to the Divine will.” 
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She was the daughter of Caleb and Deborah D. Pan- 
coast, of Mullica Hill, N. J., and a birth-right member in 
the Society of Friends. In early life she married Samuel 
Risley, M. D., of Woodstown, N. J. Their union was short, 
he being removed by death. Some years after she became 
the wife of Captain Thomas Dixey. He not being a member 
with Friends she relinquished her right in the Society, but 
kept her interest in the meeting and its testimonies by her 
regular attendance and maintenance of its principles. She 
was again widowed, with' the prospect of blindness from 
cataract. In all, she was true to her convictions of duty. 
As the outward vision became obscured, the inward, or spir- 
itual, grew brighter. She discovered it was required of her 
to associate with her Friends in a Society capacity. With 
this feeling she applied, and was received a member in 
Green street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, to which she 
was greatly attached ; when health and regained sight per- 
mitted she enjoyed mingling with her friends in social 
worship. 

She loved the Scriptures, reading them daily, generally 
preceding it by the text and promise for the day from J. 
Johnson’s watchword ; this was continued to the last day she 
lived,and when her loving daughters were preparing for it, 
selected the 51st Psalm and remarked on its beauty, after- 
wards. desired the 23d be read. It wasa favorite one ;she 
had experienced the staff to lean on in life, it was now a 
support as she approached the dark valley ; but the Angel 
of Death came not to her with “raven plumage,” but a 
messenger of light to guide her to one of the many man- 
sions in the Heavenly Kingdom. Her sickness was short, 
occasioned by a fall: she bore it patiently and without com- 
plaint. On the early morning of the 2d of Twelfth month 
she passed gently and peacefully to her everlasting rest, a 
sweet expression on her features as though the joys of the 
unseen world had opened to her view, comforting survivors 
with the assurance she had not lived in vain. 


M. A. 8. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 29, 1889. 





THE LIBRARY. 

AMELIA E. BARR’S STORY, “ FRIEND OLIVIA.” 
Tue Century Magazine is now publishing a story called 
“Friend Olivia,” the first installment having appeared 
ip the number for Eleventh month. We mention it 
here in order to state some facts about the story 
itself, and also others in relation to its author, Amelia 
E.Barr. Thescene cf“ Friend Olivia” is in England, 
and it opens in tke rorthern counties, the period 
being that of Oliver Cromwell. At Sandys Hall, in 
Westmoreland, a “ seat” belonging to Roger Prideaux, 
“a wealthy goldsmith of Paul’s Walk, London,” we 
are introduced to a company of the just-gathering 
followers of George Fox. For Roger is a Friend, and 
he entertains at his country home many of those who 
accept the views of the young preacher of Leicester- 
shire. George Fox himself is described as one of the 
company at the Hall, and in her description the 
author of the story deals with him in the most re- 
spectful manner. She represents a young man, Na- 
thaniel Kelder, as entering the room : 

“He looked at the group towards which he was advanc- 
ing, but mainly at the man who sat in a large chair at one 
side of the blazing fire. The majestic figure, the noble 
sweetness of the face, the luxuriant hair,—not cut short, 
Puritan fashion, but falling upon the shoulders with a 
slight natural curl in it,—the impressive manner in which 
he was speaking, and the rapt attention of those who lis- 
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tened to his words, made an instant impression on Na 
thaniel. 

“ George,” said Roger Prideaux, when they reached the 
side of the speaker, “this is my neighbor, Nathaniel Kel- 
der,” 

Then George Fox rose and took Nathaniel’s hand, and 
gazed at him with those piercing eyes which more than one 
judge found themselves unable to bear. “I have heard of 
thee, Nathaniel,” he said ; “now I see thee, and of the rest 
God will take care.” As he spoke he looked at Nathaniel 
and he loved him,and there came into both men’s faces 
that mysterious something which is the recognition and 
salutation of souls. This incident scarcely interrupted the 
conversation. Slowly relinguishing Nathaniel’s hand, Fox 
sat down and turned his solemnly radiant face upon Dut- 
tred. 

“Thee must not say that this doctrine of the indwelling 
Christ isa new one. Oh, no! To it give all the Scriptures 
witness. This is that divine change described by Paul, 
when he exclaims, ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’ This is that divine union which Christ willeth, ‘I in 
them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.’ This is that glorious fellowship promised: ‘If a man 
love Me, my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ Christ in 
us the beauty of holiness, the hope of glory. |This is the 
keynote of the Gospel.” 


Some argument follows presently between the 
Independent minister of the neighborhood, John. 
Duttred, and George Fox, the closing portions run- 
ning thus :— 


“Well, I know not what Quakers would have; and I 
wish they knew themselves. As for me, the old religion is 
good enough.” 

“The old religion! John, that is what Quakers want 
—the religion of Christ, and of the apostles, and of the 
primitive church.” 

“The church of Christ, which is the kingdom of 
Christ—” 

“Is within us. Its real enemies are within. They are 
spiritual, and must be fought with spiritual weapons.” 

“In a word, then, how does a man attain to this condi- 
tion of union with the Unseen ?” 

“By faith ; for faith is the victory over whatever sepa- 
rates from God. Thou knowest what men have done 
through faith—how they have ‘subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’ If faith 
can do these things, and more also, can it not open the door 
of the soul when he knocks, and say, ‘Come in and dwell 
with me?’ Can it not give him the whole heart, and enter 
into covenant with him? I can tell, for I have felt him 
nearer to me than breathing. He has beset me behind and 
before, and laid his hand upon me.” 

Fox rose as he spoke, and an indescribable majesty and 
authority clothed him as with a garment. His face shone, 
his clear, sweet voice penetrated into the secret places of 
every heart. The atmosphere of the room trembled to 
spiritual influence, and a feeling of infinite tenderness 
brooded over the small assembly. Duttred stood silent, 
tears were in his downcast eyes, and when George Fox 
stepped forward and offered his hand he took it with a 
troubled, questioning look. 

“We are made poor by what we miss, as wellas by what 
we lose, John. Go into thy room and enter into that spir- 
itual communion which is beyond all visibles. Open the 
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door of thy heart and ask Christ to come in and dwell with 
thee. Verily, he will keep his promise.” And as Fox stood 
surety for his Maker he lifted up his face and it grew like 
an angel’s and an old man on the outskirt of the little as- 
sembly cried out: 

“Ttis true! It is true!” 

Then Duttred explained at some length his views of the 
Atonement, and the necessity for a formulated creed and a 
regularly trained ministry. But after Fox’s burning utter- 
ances his words were cold, for he spoke of Christ in a dis- 
tant way, as of one holding the central place in a theologi- 
cal system, but far off from daily love and life. 

“Oh, no!” answered Fox. .‘“ There is no such thing, 
John, as a system of divinity in the Bible. Nothing there 
but a living record of personal relations between the Crea- 
tor and the souls he has made. No dogma in all the Book. 
Only human life touched by the Spirit of God. And as for 
trained ministers, when. God says to a man, ‘Preach the 
Gospel,’ he needs no other preparation or authority. Schools 
cannot make ministers, and God dwells not in temples 
made with hands. ‘I was no prophet, neither was I a 
prophet’s son; but I was a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit;’ but the Lord raiseth the poor out of the dust.’ 

It can hardly be questioned that this is stating 
very clearly and strongly much of what George Fox 
many times did say,—if not at Sandys Hall, in West- 
moreland, then in many other places, to many dif- 
ferent men and women. Amelia E. Barr, the author 
of this story, is of English birth, but has resided for 
many years in this country. She was born at Ulver- 
stone, in Lancashire, near Swarthmore Hall, in 1831, 
her father being a minister, William Huddleston. 
She was educated in the high school at Glasgow, and 
in 1850 married Robert Barr, the son of a minister in 
the Kirk of Scotland. Four years later they removed 
to the United States, and settled in Texas, where, in 
Galveston, in 1867, her husband and three sons died 
of yellow fever. Almost overwhelmed by the ca- 
lamity, she came in 1869 to New York with her three 
daughters, and after teaching for two years began to 
write miscellaneous sketches, etc., for magazines and 
newspapers. Since 1872 she has published a number 
of books, chiefly stories with a moral quality. One 
of these, “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” is regarded as a par- 
ticularly strong work, and has been very popular. 
She lives at Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

From a private letter written by Amelia E. Barr, 
when she was preparing “ Friend Olivia,” we have 
had the opportunity of making some extracts, which 
will doubtless prove of interest, She says: “Itis a 
tale embodying the trials and sufferings of the first 
Friends, in Oliver Cromwell’s time. During my last 
visit to England I bought many Friends’ books at 
the store of S. Harris & Co., in Bishopsgate, London, 
and afterward others in Philadelphia. I think I have 
made myself quite familiar with their faith, and their 
customs, and I have given special attention to my 
own blessed conviction of their chief tenet, The In- 
ward Light that lighteth every soul that loveth not 
darkness better ; and The Indwelling Christ. These no- 
ble truths, for which they cheerfully suffered are now 
acknowledged by all creeds. I was born at 
Ulverstone, one mile and a half from Swarthmore 
Hall, George Fox’s home, and my mother’s family 
have been Friends since that memorable service in 
Firbank Chapel, which Fox led, when the building 
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shook with the presence of the Holy Spirit, and sixty 
men rose up after that mighty prayer and gave them- 
selves to the preaching of the new Truth. So that I 
came to the work with reverence and love. . . . « 
I am going to Boston soon to gather facts regarding 
the persecution-there under Governor Endicott.” 

Responding to some remarks of the correspondent 
to whom her note was addressed, she says: “I can 
fully sympathize with your honorable pride in being 
the descendant of noble and free men. Good fruit 
comes from good stock; the children of righteous 
men are blessed. It is bred in me, also, to love moun- 
tains ; I was born among them, and often, spiritually, 
when low in the Valley, I have ‘looked unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.’. God 
has done everything for this lovely spot [Cornwall] 
and especially up here on the Heights. Last sum- 
mer [1888]I was in the mountains of Arran and 
Argyle, but Icame back here most gladly. As to 
‘Sunlight all the Way’ I am very much pleased to 
see you have taken the trouble to write it out. I 
wrote it yearsago for the New York Ledger; it con- 
tained originally five verses, but it has been tramp- 
ing all over the English-speaking world, and has 
been altered and curtailed to suit the various copy- 
ists. For a great many years I wrote a poem for the 
Ledger every week, and though I have ceased for 
years to do so, I scarcely can lift a paper but I find 
some one or other of them, though generally crippled 
and nameless.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

Tue beautiful morningof the 30th of Eleventh month 
found us on our way to Lincoln, Nebraska, the ob- 
ject of our going being to attend the Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Friends, to be held there on the 2d of 
Twelfth month. Anticipations of meeting dear 
friends thrilled us with pleasure as we approached 
the city, bright in the freshness of youth, filled with 
a multitude of homes, from the elegant mansion 
down to the neat cottage, each with an individuality 
of its own. We were met at the train by Russell 
Lownes, who took us to the place of meeting, it be- 
ing the time of the select meeting, but as an excep- 
tion to what is customary it was made a general 
meeting. 

Many expressed themselves as being very grate- 
ful for the unlooked-for privilege thus afforded them 
of meeting with the Friends who had come hundreds 
of miles for the purpose of meeting with us. Ed- 
ward Coale, Abel Mills, and Benjamin F. Nichols, 
ministers from other States, were present. We think 
all felt it to have been an instructive and profitable 
season. 

First-day dawned in glory, giving promise of an 
almost perfect day, and was received with special 
gratitude by thase who had many miles to ride, many 
of them in open conveyance. The meeting was held 
in the rooms of the W. C. T, U.,and they proved 
sufficiently commodious to accommodate those pres- 
ent, though the meeting was larger than had been 
anticipated, and we feel assured that if the notice of 
it had been more general, and before the public 








longer, that there are many who would gladly have 
availed themselves of the precious privilege of at- 
tending. Wethink there are many who can bear 
living testimony of a spiritual baptism on First-day, 
when it could be said that the depths were stirred 
and the spirit seemed to flow freely from the dedi- 
cated souls to those hungering for the bread of life, 
and we feel assured that many blessed fragments 
gathered from the Master’s table have gone forth for 
the satisfying of a multitude of hungering and thirst- 
ing souls who were unable to be present to partake 
of the feast. The meeting separated about one 
o’clock, and after physical refreshment, was again as- 
sembled at three. 

Second-day proved to be another beautiful day, 
and the meeting was about the same as to numbers. 
The meeting for worship was again a satisfactory 
season. The business meeting was opened by the 
reading of the minute establishing the Half Year's 
meeting. A clerk was appointed and the general 
business entered upon. The answers to the First, 
Second, and Eighth Queries, which had come up 
from the meetings composing this meeting, were read, 
and suitable summaries agreed upon. The import- 
ance of giving live, truthful answers to the Queries 
was dwelt upon. Four of the committee appointed 
by the Illinois Yearly Meeting to be present an- 
swered to their names, but we could not wonder that 
no more could be with us when the season and dis- 
tance were considered. 

After the necessary business of the day was tran- 
sacted farewells were spoken, and under a feeling of 
love, and in that peace which is not of the world, 
the meeting concluded, to meet at Genoa, Neb., in 
Eighth month, 1890. M. B, T. 

Genoa, Neb. 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On Sixth-day morning, Twelfth month 6, quite a 
company of us started for Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting, to be held at Maple Grove. Arriving at the 
railroad station in due time, we were kindly met by 
our friends, and hospitably cared for. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders that convened at 2 o'clock 
was not large, but as was expressed by several pres- 
ent, a very good one. 

On Seventh-day morning, the Friends and those 
in sympathy with them gathered in the meeting- 
house, until nearly all the seats were occupied, and 
in the silence that was thought to be precious, many 
hearts were tendered. In due time way was opened 
for Anna M. Starr to pour forth from her loving 
heart advice and counsel to her hearers. William 
W. Foulke followed in his usual eloquence and 
power. The meeting for business varied little from 
our ordinary path; all through a spirit of love and 
unity prevailed. At the suggestion of our venerable 
and beloved friend, William Parry, the Clerk made 
a closing minute expressing the pure love and friend- 
ship and unity of purpose that had prevailed in our 
meeting. 

In the evening, the house was again almost filled 
to transact the business of the First-day School As- 
sociation. The reports from our different schools 
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George Fox, as prepared and read by one of the 
young Friends, was excellent, showing that she was 









were generally encouraging. An essay on thelife of 


well informed on the subject. Several recitations 
were well rendered by others, all being members of 
the meeting or the school here. This was cause of 
thankfulness, for this school had been organized 
since our last Quarterly Meeting at this place. 
Friends have much to be encouraged for here. The 
First-day School is held before meeting. 

As we again gathered into silence in our meeting, 
we realized that we had the presence of the Head of 
the Church. Many gave vocal testimony to the truth 
as we understand it. These meetings of ours being 
held as they are at different places within our limits, 
bring us together where we can mingle with those 
who cannot get to all our quarterly meetings, and a 
feeling of freshness, and richness, and sympathy is 
engendered that binds all, old and young, the strong 
and the weak together in nearness of feeling, and we 
return realising that we have been led into new pas- 
tures of our Heavenly Father’s planting. 

Pendleton, Indiana, - 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


Lypia H. Pricg, in the prosecution of her religious 
concern, attended the several monthly meetings in 
Philadelphia last week. On First-day (22d inst.), 
she was at Germantown in the morning. In the af- 
ternoon, at Fair Hill, there was quite a good attend- 
ance, and after Lydia had spoken at length, Edward 
Hopper spoke briefly, and Edwin L. Pierce offered a 


prayer. She proposes being at Frankford to-morrow 
(29th inst.) 


—At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, (Race street), on the 18th inst., Alfred Moore 
and Howard J. Lukens were reappointed clerks of 
men’s meeting, aud Jane P. Grahame and Annie 
Cooper of women’s meeting. William CO. Smyth, 
Charles M. Biddle, Howard J. Lukens, and Wm. W. 
Birdsall, were approved trustees of the school lot at 
Seventeenth and Girard Avenue, in conjunction with 
those of Green street (appointed next day) viz.: 
Harrison Streeter, Alfred Ozden, Nathan W. Buzby, 
and Aguila J. Linvill. The Committee on Education 
reported the amount expended in the several years 
since its first appointment. As most of the schools 
are either entirely free, or at very moderate charge, 
to members, during the past five years about three- 
fourths of the expenditure was on behalf of those 
having one parent a member. 


—Isaac H. Hillborn having requested the com- 
pany of Friends, but the young in particular, the 
evening meeting at Girard Avenue on the 15th inst., 
was large,and he was favored to speak at much 
length, dwelling particularly on the importance of 
the principles and testimonies of our Religious Society, 
and urging on the audience to seek to live up to 
them: It was felt to be a profitable opportunity. 


—On the 22nd inst., Matilda J. Underwood, a 
minister of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio, attended 
Girard Avenue, and was called into the ministry. 
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She proposes attending West Philadelphia meeting 
to-morrow, (29th inst.) 

—Friends’ Boarding House having received the 
legacy of the late J. Humphreys Mclivain, is now in 
a condition more fully to carry out its original aim, 
but a liberal contribution from other friends would 
enable it to be located in a more desirable neighbor- 
hood. It is now hoped that this may be accom- 
plished before long. 


FROM THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tue school filled up much faster than usual, until we 
number 300, about 40 being boarding students. This 
has added to all our work. There were fifty more 
than could crowd into the primary room, and we use 
the boys’ sitting-room in the old school building. 
They are taught alternately by two girls anxious to 
have the experience and to earn their board. The 
Senior class have been sent out to teach, having re- 
ceived certificates from the Board of Examiners last 
spring. Schools are only open two and three months, 
and then they will return to finish for graduation. 
The girls are young, and have their own troubles to 
meet and overcome. One was sent for, taught a 
week, walked home ten miles to “scour Ma’s room,” 
and “ before Monday” was told by the teacher who 
had it last year that she was going there, having 
failed to secure another she was hoping to get. The 
same girl hunted about and engaged to go in a week 
eighteen miles on the train, on the day the trustees 
fixed. She went, only to find another had already 
opened the school. She berrowed fifty cents to come 
back, and then next week a man came after it, though 
it was entirely their fault in not letting her know. 
One walked nine miles to see the trustee, as she 
could not draw pay unless she had seen him. They 
came for one, (who lives in Aiken), eight miles, and 
reaching there she found a man had gone the day 
before and claimed the school, on the ground that 
the patrons did not want a woman. The husband of 
a former pupil here held the crowd but would not 
let them organize the meeting until she arrived, and 
the majority voted for her, and so she has it. Men 
totally unfit, but with a vote, and political influence 
or bribery, get and keep schools, term after term, 
often making the parents believe only a man will do. 
They know after a competent woman is once in their 
chance is gone. 

Our young men are fitted in book knowledge. 
Two walk six and nine miles, at the close of each 
week, to be here at the Literary and Temperance 
Society, doing a day’s work for board. They come 
as toa home, and pour out their troubles thus, (to 
me this morning) : 

What am I todo? Iam always there in time; 
some days at 9 o’clock not a scholar, at half-past 
nine, not two. Then I get mad,—so mad, when they 
come, I’m not fit to read the Bible and pray.” Hon- 
est confession! and we answer, “Suppose you pray 
before they come; ask the Lord to put you in the 
right spirit to meet them to make you so full of Di- 
vine Love, you will draw them by its power, and 
only punish the way it will do them good,” etc., etc. 








“ Yes, I will try.” Another said: “I tell them, and 
tell them to be there at 9 o’clock. Last Thursday, at 
nine not one, at quarter after, not one; at half-past I 
read the Bible, sang a hymn and prayer all to myself, 
and then waited. At ten they were there, and at re- 
cess I made all clean up the house and yard, and 
work without speaking to each other. I walk my 
school room floor and think a thousand times of the 
trouble I’ve given my teachers. Oh! if Miss Criley 
would let me I’d give up and come back to school to- 
morrow. I’d rather work here at the hardest kind 
than teach school.” 

Both these young men are good debaters in the 
Literary, and are finding the full meaning of the fa- 
vorite phrase,“ I want to help my people.” Each 
week they go away stronger, to do better and more 
conscientious work, 

The A. M. E. Conference is now in session here, and 
one morning we had Rev. Campbell who was born 
and raised in Africa, also Dr. Blydin, “the most 
scholarly man of his race,” and at one time Minister 
to the Court of St. James from Liberia. The same 
day there was acrowded meeting of citizens at the 
court house. The white school marched to it in a 
body, the stores were closed and draped, the chureh 
bells tolled for one hour and cannon fired in memory 
of the man who led his people into war to fight for 
human slavery and against the government that had 
educated him. 

We also had a visit from two Trustees, both South- 
ern men. With one or two exceptions, no white na. 
tive Trustee has ever seen the workings of the School 
before. The son of one is at the Greenville Univer- 
sity, but when he saw the broken chairs mended, 
and other repairs done in our Industrial Department, 
he said, “I believe I’ll go home and make my boys 
do it ; there are plenty of broken things about.” The 
other is Intendant of the Town, and will now use his 
influence to keep idle boys off the street. We hope 
to get some public money, but the amount will not 
do much, as the white school is only open three 
months in the year. 

We are very busy getting ready for a fair on the 
20th. Have mended and marked all toys that have 
come in barrels since last spring, tied ribbons, hat 
trimmings, etc., into fiveand ten-cent bundles, sorted 
buttons and put in bags for three cents, priced many 
articles of clothing, etc. The selling of needed gar- 
ments at low prices helps those who are trying to 
help themselves, and teaches them to save pennies 
and nickels. We give to the aged and sick. Two 
hundred and fifty marched to the “Old Folks’ 
Home ” with Thanksgiving offerings of bacon, meal, 
rice, wood, and many a little pocket was tugged at to 
get out the big potato to give away. Our boarding 
students lumped their money, and thus each gave 

two cents’ worth of soap, while their own “ extra” 
was a small orange to each, which cost us a cent-and 
a half apiece. Every First-day, before their own 
Sabbath School, some go and read and sing to the 
people in the Home. 
es, dear friends, we always need money, but it 
is not for us to say who shall give or who shall with- 
hold. Our responsibility and our work are here. 


Aiken, S. C., Twelfth month 14. M. Scnorrerp. 





| 
| 
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AN ESTIMATE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Tue following brief statement of the quality of Rob- 
ert Browning’s poetry is contributed to The American 
(Philadelphia), by Professor Appleton,—now acting 
President,—of Swarthmore College: 

To my mind the finest thing about Browning is 
that grand, far-reaching sympathy, with which he 
seems to comprehend all sorts and conditions of men. 
We have had no poet so myriad-minded since Shake- 
speare. This marvellous power is due, partly to his 
learning, obtained by wide reading and observation, 
but far more, I think, to that divine gift of insight, 
which belongs only to the highest genius and which 
defies all our power of analysis and all our theorizing 
as to its source. Unshrinkingly, he yet tenderly lays 
bare all human weakness. He recognizes as fully as 
does St. Paul the war of the flesh against the spirit. But 
even in the most debased he can see the divine. Hence 
he preaches every where the sweet evangel of charity. 
The taint of blood, the environment, the awful 
stress of circumstance—these must temper the sever- 
ity of our judgments. As for cold, untempted, unfor- 
giving Pharisees he says of them— 

“ Leave their honorable world to them. For God 

We're good enough though the world cast us out.” 

When we come to the form in Browning, we find 
no poet more varied in the use of all the resources 
of his art. He has lyric strains that ring like a trum- 
pet, and others soft and musical as Apollo’s lute. 
Blank verse he has written worthy of the greatest 
masters of that stately measure. 

As for the now stereotyped charge of obscurity in 
Browning’s poetry, those who make it would seem 
either to be ignorant of, or at least to forget, the large 
amount of his work of a different sort. The total 
amount of his production is so great that the so- 
called obscure poetry of Browning might be omitted 
and he still be left in possession of a wealth of verse, 
direct and perspicuous enough to satisfy all demands 
in this regard. Indeed it is unfortunate that so many 
genuine lovers of poetry should be frightened off 
from Browning by this bugbear of obscurity ; should 
fancy that they can afford to neglect the author of 
such exquisite poems as “In a Gondola” or “ One 
Way of Love ;” and such noble dramas as “ Luria” 
and “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” Much, too, of the 
so-called obscurity of Browning is but a surface diffi- 
culty. The mere form of his dramatic monologues 
has repelled many readers who might with a little 
application find the solution to their seeming mys- 
tery. Indeed it is surprising how difficulties vanish 
after a little patient effort on our part to get the se- 
cret of Browning’s method. Then the reward is found 
so ample that we come finally to echo the enthusi- 
asm of the admirer of “ Master Hugues of Saxe 
Gotha—” 

“Friend, his fague taxes the finger. 
Learning it once who would lose it?” 


W. H. App.Leton. 


Exact justice is commonly more merciful in the 
long run than pity, for it tends to foster in man those 
stronger qualities which make them good citizens.— 
Dante. 











A LEGEND. 


I READ a legend of a monk who painted 
In an old convent cell ini days bygone, 
Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 

And the sweet Christ Face with the crown of thorn. 





Poor daubs, not fit to be a chapel’s treasure— 
Full many a taunting word upon them fell ; 

But the good abbot let him, for his pleasure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused: “Could I but render 
Honors to Christ as other painters do,— 

Were-but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His Cross I view! 


‘But no; ’tis vain I toil and strive in sorrow; 
What man so scorns, still less can He admire ; 
My life’s work is all valueless ; to-morrow 
I'll cast my ill-wrought pictures in the fire.” 


He raised his eyes within his cell—O wonder ! 
There stood a Visitor; thorn crowned was He, 
And a sweet voice the silence rent asunder : 
“T scorn no work that’s done for love of Me.” 


And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent 
With lights and colors to this world unknown, 

A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent, 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 


There is a meaning in the strange old story : 

Let none dare judge his brother's worth or need ; 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory, 

The noblest purpose makes the grandest deed. 


—Selected. 








A SONNET TO WHITTIER. 


Ir may not be generally known that of the five Bryant 
brothers, all except William Cullen, the poet, emigrated to 
Illinois nearly sixty years ago. The youngest brother, 
John H. Bryant, still lives in the enjoyment of a serene and 
honored old age, in Princeton, Illinois. William Cullen is 
usually spoken of as the poet, but John H. is also a poet of 
no mean ability. A sonnet to Whittier from his pen has 
just been sent by a friend to the Boston Commonwealth. 
Though its author is eighty-two years old, its vigor suggests 
the man of forty. 
WHITTIER. 

O venerable man! before whose sight, 

For four-score years has swept the tide of things, 

The rise and fall of Empires, States, and Kings, 

And man’s great progress in the path of right. 

Friend of the bondman, when his friends were few ; 

Our hearts were thrilled by thee in days gone by, 

With glorious songs for truth and liberty, 

That rang like trumpet peals our country through, 

Yet not for these alone, nor length of days, 

The blessings of mankind are with thee now ; 

The halo of a life of goodness plays 

With tender radiance round thine honored brow. 

The broken fetters of the ransomed slave 

Shall emblems be to deck thy sacred grave. 





As women do most of the teaching, and hence are 
responsible for the success or failure of their methods 
of instruction, it seems fair to allow them to havea 
voice as to how the schools ought to be conducted.— 
Baltimore American. 
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THE WEAVER. 

BESIDE the loom of life I stand 

And watch the®busy shuttle go ; 
The threads I hold within my hand 
Make up the filling; strand on strand 

They slip my fingers through, and so 
This web of mine fills out apace 
While I stand ever in my place. 


One time the woof is smooth and fine 
And colored with a sunny dye; 
Again the threads so roughly twine 
And weave so darkly line on line, 
My heart misgives me. Then would I 
Fain loose this web—begin anew— 
But that, alas! I cannot do. 


‘Some day the web will all be done, 
The shuttle quiet in its place, 
From out my hold the threads be run; 
And friends at setting of the sun 
Will come to look upon my face, 
And say: “ Mistakes she made not few, 
Yet wove perchance as best she knew.” 
—Mary Clark Huntington, in Independent. 


THE INDIANS: EXTRACTS FROM SECRE- 
TARY NOBLE’S REPORT. 

[We make the following extracts from the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Interior, John W. Noble, just pre- 
sented to the President, and by him communicated to Con- 
gress.—EDps.] 

Besipe this general treatment individual education of 
the Indians in the schools has.received from the be- 
ginning of the administration, and will continue to 
receive, increased attention. The subject has been 
much discussed both in preceding reports and in 
Congress; but it will never be exhausted until the 
Indian has become self-supporting. That was the 
condition in which he was found by our forefathers, 
however savage the means of maintenance, and it is 
to this state of independence we must restore him by 
the only way civilization will permit—that of his own 
intelligent labor. The results of efforts heretofore 
made for the civilization of the Indians are convinc- 
ing that it isto be mainly effected by the education 
and proper training of their children. Little can be 
accomplished for the elevation of those who have 
passed the period of their youth and are habituated 
to the customs of their race. Our Government for 
years has shown a great willingness to train their ris- 
ing generations for usefulness and to qualify them as 
good citizens, and there is no purpose more worthy 
attention than that of relieving their present phys- 
ical suffering and of elevating their character. 

But it would be unjust to previous Secretaries and 
many able legislators, to claim that all the work is 
yet to be done. A great deal has already been ac- 
complished, the results of which have been most 
beneficial, and by the broader and more systematic 
application of these results alone, it is deemed that 
the problem of making the Indian self-supporting 
may be solved. 

To maintain this statement, and in order to em- 
phasize the recommendation I shall make, that all 
the youth of the Indians be brought within the folds 





of the Indian schools, I submit a few statistics and 
reflections thereon. There are already 239 Indian 
schools supported by appropriations made by Con- 
gress, 147 of which are controlled directly by the 
Indian Bureau, and the average attendance therein 
is between eleven and twelve thousand pupils. The 
number of Indians in our country (not counting 
thore of Alaska) is about 250,000; they occupy or 
have control of about 116,630,106 acres. 
The number of children of school age is estimated 


DG: Bhi eo es Bee 
Under school age . 10,000 


Making a total of . era! 

Through many trials and long experience, as well 
as through the exercise of signal ability by the super- 
intendents and their assistants, these schools have 
reached a high development, and strike with aston- 
ishment any one who has never beheld them, and 
thus had demonstrated to him both the Indian’s 
adaptability to school life and industrial training, 
and the wisdom of the government in its organiza- 
tion and support of these excellent institutions. 

Attention is particularly called to the school at 
Carlisle, Pa., not by way of invidious comparison 
with others, but as an instance of what the Govern- 
ment has accomplished. Thesystem therein adopted 
by Captain Pratt, its able superintendent, is an excel- 
lent example of theory carried into practice and thus 
shown to be reliable. He has had for his object the 
preparation of the Indian youth for physical labor 
guided by school education, and by means of this 
combination fitting him to earn his own living. 

The pupils, taken from various tribes and of both 
sexes, are educated together. The gradation of study 
is well defined and based upon an experience now 
extending over many years. The studies begin with 
the rudiments of learning, and reach to the high 
branches of primary education. With the teaching 
of letters is combined daily manual labor; labor 
whose products are valuable, supplying not only 
clothing for the scholars themselves, but making 
many articles for sale, from which a considerable 
revenue is derived. During the year before last this 
revenue amounted to $10,000, and during the last 
year to $12,000. These pupils also help to till the 
fields, to take care of the live stock, to sow and reap. 
Every boy and girl old enough to be effective is re- 
quired to work one-half of each day, except Sunday. 
The good Indian there is he who performs his daily 
task, and the best is he who performs it most skill- 
fully and efficiently; all being instructed in the 
school-room and in the workshop, that the purpose 
of the Government is to enable them to become self- 
supporting, hard-working, and thus independent 
American citizens. The scholars are taught most ex- 
cellent manners, and, both by precept and example, 
the principles of morality and honor. 

It was the good fortune of the present Secretary 
to preside at the exercises of a graduating class of 
fourteen this year, and to present to them their di- 
plomas. He was thus brought to scan closely their 
composition and elocution, and the general behavior 
of that portion of the audience where all the other 
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Indian scholars were congregated; and he can say 
without hesitation that he has seen few school ex hi- 
bitions that excelled those at Carlisle, whether the 
thought, style, or elocution of the speaker be consid- 
ered, or the intelligence, cheerfulness, and good man- 
ners of the Indian audience. 

It has also been the practice there for years to let 
the scholars out during such periods of the year as 
would least interfere with their studies at the school 
itself, to serve on farme or in private families, and 
thus to gain the advantage of a home life among our 
people. This practice is so conducted as on the one 
hand to enable the scholars to earn money, which 
becomes their own, and on the other, to help many of 
them who are taken upon the rolls of the ordinary common 
schools to attend them along with the white children. Thus 
both at home and at school they profit by the civili- 
zation surrounding them. They are excluded from 
all Indian influence, the boys and girls being sever- 
ally “ homed ” in different districts. 

Nearly four hundred of these Indian pupils were 
thus placed during the last fiscal year from Carlisle 
alone, and I am told by the superintendent the num- 
ber could be increased to not less than a thousand if 
the proper means were furnished by Congress. The 
applications for such pupils are constant from all por- 
tions of the surrounding country. They are found 
apt to learn, industrious in service, and docile in 
character. Agents of the Carlisle school visit these 
pupils regularly, and both they and-the persons with 
whom the children are placed (farmers chiefly) re- 
port to the superintendent monthly upon their con- 
dition and progress. 

The signal success of the Carlisle school will not 
depend, as it has heretofore, upon the selection of 
pupils of peculiarly bright minds or evident irdivid- 
ual excellence. The Indian is quick to learn, and 
responds to just treatment with alacrity in renewed 
efforts to deserve it. 

By the example of the Carlisle training school 
(which is not insisted upon as in every respect the 
very best that can be, but as one of great excellence 
and well fitted for the end in view) we may see how 
far and how admirably the Government has already 
advanced in Indian education. 

This school system, with its attendant practices, 
is worthy of adoption and expansion until it may be 
made to embrace all the Indian youth. It is a model 
produced by the Government’s own generosity and 
by the ability of those selected by it for superintend- 
ents and teachers. It is not something newly dis- 
covered or to be advocated as a recent invention. It 
has been in full operation for years. In the depart- 
ment of letters it gives a good common-school educa- 
tion. In the department of labor it inculcates both 
a love for labor and a habit of working. It may be 
easily systematized so as to have its form adopted in 
schools of different grades, and so that its pupils may 
be gradually, when fitted and entitled, transferred to 
the white common schools. 

It therefore seems but a step to extend this sys- 
tem so as to have it embrace and affect, with the co- 
operation of the church mission schools, the whole 
youth of the Indian tribes. This codperation has 


=> 


long existed ; the missions have placed much reli- 
ance upon it, and its sudden withdrawal would be 
neither generous nor fair. The national system may 
grow very rapidly and yet others be most welcome as 
co-workers in this benevolent cause; but the na- 
tional system should have precedence, and in case of 
conflict it should be preserved and advanced. 

When an Indian has been taught that he ought 
to work, a great change has been wrought in him; 
when he does work profitably and intelligently he 
has been transformed indeed. This does not ideal- 
ize him nor treat him in a sentimental way, but 
it puts him on the plane where our own people have 
had to work out their fortunes in the hand-to-hand 
struggle with the forces of nature. 


<== 


Tuerz is a faith cure not often considered, but which 
is in constant operation, and quite as effective in its 
workings as that practiced by professional “ healers” 
or “ metaphysicians.” It is the cure brought, or as- 
sisted, by the patient’s faith in his doctor. Every 
physician knows the desirability of inspiring this 
feeling; and the best methods of establishing this 
confidence in persons under his treatment are made 
matters of professional study. It is only in part a 
question of medical skill. He may be recognized as 
a man of great knowledge and ability, and may lack 
that one essential characteristic that makes him 
welcome in every household. The possession of this 
quality is largely a matter of temperament, and its 
usefulness is hardly recognized by the fortunate 
practitioner, though he may conscientiously cultivate 
it through knowledge of the fact that cheerfulness is 
better than gloom in all the relations of life. It is 
the gospel of cheerfulness that this man uncon- 
sciously teaches; not the aggressive gayety and un- 
sympathetic jocularity that is an offense to an invalid 
and his friends, but a brightness of spirits that 
makes glad all who meet him.—Jndianapolis Journal. 








One of the most remarkable events of history has 
just occurred in South America—the deposing of an 
emperor, and the transformation of a great nation 
from a monarchy into a republic by wholly peaceful 
means, without the sacrifice of a life. It is, perhaps, 
the most striking proof yet furnished that the era of 
the people has come. Is it a foregleam of an age, by 
and by to appear, when the affairs of nations shall be 
conducted by methods of reason and justice, and not 
by the old brutal method of arbitration by the sword ? 
— Unitarian. 





“Let the world have peace for five hundred 
years, the aristocracy of blood will have gone. The ar- 
istocracy of gold has come and gone, that of talent 
will also have come and gone, and the aristocracy of 
goodness, which is the democracy of man, the gov- 
ernment of ali, for all, by all, will be the power that 
is. Then, what may we not look for? Hitherto our 
hero has been of force, his symbol the sword or the 
sceptre of command. It will not always beso. We 
are now developing the hand, and shall one day the 
head, and then the heart.”—-Theodore Parker. 
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QUICK TEMPER. 


A mMATrerR not unworthy of remark is the almost uni- 
versal claim laid to that supposed-to-be undesirable 
possession, a quick temper. “I have a frightfully 
quick temper!” is an assertion often made without 
any sign of regret; rather with evident self-compla- 
cency. And how often when, with the intention of 
saying something pleasing, we remark upon the sweet- 
ness of a friend’s disposition to the friend in person, 
are we met with the reply,“ Oh, you’re quite mis- 
taken ; I’m one of the quickest-tempered people in the 
world!” given in a tone that does not imply modest 
deprecation of a compliment, but a decided sense of 
unappreciated merit. 

Now, this willingness—eagerness, it may even 
without exaggeration, be called—to be convicted of 
what is acknowledged to be a fault, strikes one as a 
curious anomaly. No one would answer, if told, “ You 
are very truthful.” “Ob no, I’m a constant liar; ” nor, 
if complimented upon consistent attention to her own 
business, would respond, “ On the contrary, scandal- 
mongering is my favorite occupation.” At least, no 
one would give either of these answers in the serious 
way in which the claim to the possession of a hot tem- 
per is made. May there not be, underlying this in- 
consistency, and explaining it, a misconception of the 
real meaning and source of a quick temper ? To many 
minds, this undesirable trait seems to be the ecotaiou 
of many admirable qualities. To be hot-headed 
means, inferentially, in such mental vocabularies, to 
be generous, and large-minded, and unselfish, and— 
after a little lapse of time--forgiving. But I main- 
tain that it means exactly the reverse of all these 
things. If a man be quick-tempered, if he gave way 
to anger quickly and unrighteously (for I leave out of 
the question entirely the righteous wrath which 
rises for good reason only, and is quite a different 
matter from temper), heis not generous, for he shows 
no regard for the comfort of those around ; he is not 
unselfish, for it is safe to say|that in nine cases out of 
ten, if not ten out of ten, his fury is kindled by some 
fancied slight to himself, and is allowed to blazesim- 
ply as an illumination in honor of his self-esteem ; 
he is not forgiving, because, though he may recover 
quickly from his aberration, and soon be perfectly 
urbane to the whilom victim of it, the restoration is 
simply forgetfulness, and to forget the injury inflicted 
upon another by his own hasty wordsis by no means 
synonymous with forgiveness of injuries he himself 
may have received. Last of all, he is not large- 
minded. Iam convinced that a quick temper is an 
unfailing indication of a limited intelligence and a 
lack of mental quickness. If the mind were large 
enough to grasp the true relations of things, to see 
how smalla point in the universe this temper-rous- 
ing episode occupied, and if it could see this quickly 
—in a flash of thought—the outburst would be 
averted.— Atlantic. 


But life shall on and upward go; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

Which God repeats. 


Tue careful thinker and listener finds so much to 
moderate his preconceived ideas, so much to correct 
in them, sometimes so much reason to change them, 
that he is in no hurry to give voice to them in their 
present callow form. He often perfers to wait for 
more light; and when he does speak, it is modestly 
and, perhaps, rather in the tone of inquiry than of 
assertion. In fact, he finds it needfnl to have some- 
thing to say that is worth the utterance, before he 
proceeds to take any large share in the conversation. 
But the loquacious have no such scruples. The less 
they think, the more they talk. Their stream of dis- 
course, shallow as it is, pours forth continuously and 
noisily, while the deep waters of the thoughtful soul 
are comparatively still—Philad’a Ledger. 


AND, as the path of duty is made plain, 

May grace be given that I may walk therein. 

Not like the hireling for his selfish gain, 

With backward glances and reluctant tread, 

Making a merit of his coward dread,— 

But, cheerful, in the light around me thrown 

Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 

Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine but in His strength alone! 
— Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THERE has been a recent conference of the Anti-Bird Kill- 
ing Society of London to make loud protest against the re- 
vived fashion of wearing birds and birds’ plumage upon 
the bonnet and gown. The recent slaughter of birds has 
been most heavy and ruthless. It was announced at this 
meeting that it takes over 5,500,000 birds to supply the de- 
mands of American dealers, and as many more for the ex- 
port trade. One Highland dealeralone sends every month 
a thousand beautiful sea birds, which abound in the Hebri- 
des and Orkneys, to France. The destruction of small in- 
sect-destroying land birds has greatly increased the preva- 
lence of harmful insects, so that in our own country during 
the past season both trees and crops suffered largely and 
seriously from the blind or stubborn and foolish caprice of 
women. 


—A description of the new Croton aqueduct, given in 
the Century, helps to give some idea of the magnitude of 
the work by comparing it with railroad tunnels. It is 
slightly smaller in diameter than these tunnels, but very 
much longer. The Hoosac Tunnel is 24,000 feet long; 
the Mont Cenis, 8 miles long; the St. Gothard, 9} miles; 
while the new Croton Aqueduct will be nearly 30 miles 
long. Itis a very much greater work in every way than 
the old Roman aqueducts, about which so much has been 
written, but less is heard of it because it has been built in 
this day of great things. 


— A Sioux Indian named Henry Hokixina Lyman, 22 
years old, has entered the Yale law school and intends to 
practice among his tribe when he graduates. If he’should 
be a man of prudence and sound judgment he may be of 
much use to his people, now that they are to become citi- 
zens and have their lands “ in severalty.” 

— It is stated that the new cotton mill just commenced 
at Florence, Alabama, will have 53,500 spindles, which will 
be the largest mill ever built in the South. The next high- 
est is a South Carolina mill, with 49,000 spindles, and the 
third in the list is the Eagle and Phenix, of Columbus, Ga., 
with 46,000 spindles. The contracts for machinery for the 
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Florence mill have been let, and it is expected that it will 
be completed in the summer. 

—Dr. Elizabeth H. Comly Howell, Edith V. Lane, 
Kate C. Stevenson, Emma B. Foulke, and Elizabeth B. 
Parrish, with others have filed an application in Court of 
Common Pleas No. 1, (Philadelphia), for a charter for the 
“West Philadelphia Hospital for Women.” The purpose of 
the proposed corporation, as set out in the charter, is for 
“maintaining a hospital and dispensary for women and 
children.” 

~The oldest inhabited town in the world is said to be 
Damascus. 

-The season has been so mild in England that quantities 
of violets were at the end of last month growing in the 
open near Sittingbourne. Cherry trees were budding in 
the same locality, while at Bredgar, another village in the 
vicinity of Sittingbourne, a field of poppies was in full 
bloom. 

The burial of the remains of the late Oliver Johnson, 
of New York, took place at the cemetery grounds at Long- 
wood, near Kennett Square, Pa., on the 14th instant. 


A despatch from Amesbury, Mass., on the 17th inst. 
said: “The birthday of John G. Whittier was observed 
quietly at this place, his home. The public schools held 
exercises appropriate to the day, a flag raising being a fea- 
ture of the Whittier School. Mr. Whittier is in his usual 
health. He received a few callers and many letters and 
gifts.” 

~The decrease in the number of women registering in 
Boston this year, as compared with the phenomenally large 
vote of last year, is quoted as an argument against woman 
suffrage. The decrease is chiefly in the vote of the Roman 
Catholic women. Acting under the advice of their leaders, 
they have almost all refrained from registering this year. 
Of the Protestant women who voted last year, the large 
majority have renewed their, registration.— Woman’s Jour- 
nal, 

—The joint convention of the two suffrage associations, 
—the National, of which Elizabeth Cady Stanton is Presi- 
dent; and the American, of which William Dudley Foulke 
is President,—will be held at Washington, D. C., on the 
18th to the 2ist of Second month, 1890. The call states the 
importance of the gathering, and urges “every State So- 
ciety, whether it has hitherto been auxiliary to the Na- 
tional or to the American Woman Suffrage Association, or 
to neither, to become auxiliary now to the united society, 
elect its representative on the National-American Execu: 
tive Board, and send delegates to the annual meeting at 
Washington to plan for organized and united work.” 

—The woman suffragists should not neglect te use the 
Australian ballot law for all it is worth as a remover of ob- 
jections to women as voters. It is worth a good deal in 
that way. The polling-places are much more decent places 
now than they were under the old system, and a woman 
can now vote as quietly as she could buy a pair of gloves, 
and far more quickly. The “degrading surroundings” ar- 
gument against woman suffrage is as dead as Julius Ceesar. 
—Boston Globe. 


—The Wilmington, Del., Morning News, of the 23d inst., 
says: “The two large magnolia trees in front of William 
G. Pennypacker’s residence, southwest corner of Tenth 
and West streets, and also one in the yard of Dr. Maull, 
southeast corner of Eighth and West streets, are in full bud. 
These trees usually put forth their blooms early in April, 
just before the foliage appears on other trees. The appear- 
ance of buds at least three months before the regular time 


CURRENT EV ENTS. 

ROBERT BROWNING, the eminent English poet,—regarded 
as the only living poet comparable in rank to Tennyson,— 
died at Venice, of acute bronchitis, on the 12th instant. He 
was born Fifth month 12th, 1812, at Camberwell, a suburb 
of London, his father being a clerk in the Bank of Eng- 
land. He was educated in London, attending lectures at 
University College, and then traveled abroad. In 1846 he 
married Elizabeth Barrett, and they went to Florence to 
live, remaining there until her death in 1861. After that 
he made his home chiefly in London. His first work, * Pau- 
line,” was written at the age of nineteen, and published in 
1833. His last, ‘ Asolando,” has just appeared. He leaves 
one son, Robert Barrett Browning, an artist, whose wife was 
an American. 


THE Legislature of North Dakota has passed a Prohibi- 
tion bill, and it was signed by the Governor on the 20th 
inst. It will go into effect Seventh month Ist. 

THE “ Influenza,” which had been prevailing in Europe 
so extensively, was reported to have reached this country 
last week, and many cases have been reported in all direc- 
tions. At Berlin, on the 19th inst., Professor Leyden, lec- 
turing on influenza, dwelt upon the necessity of removing 
the anxiety and fears of patients as to a harmless malady 
which seems to be causing the disappearance of more dan- 
gerous diseases such as typhoid fever. 


DisPATCHES from Brazil indicate that there is consid- 
erable agitation in some quarters over the change in the 
form of government, and apprehension that disturbances 
may break out. The ex-Emperor, Dom Pedro, and his wife 
left Lisbon, (where they had been since their departure 
from Brazil), on the 22d inst., to proceed to Coimbra, (a Por- 
tuguese city 135 miles north-east of Lisbon). 


Henry W. Grapy, editor of the Atlanta (Ga.), Constitu- 
tion, and a prominent man in the South, died of typhoid- 
pneumonia after a very brief illness, on the 23d inst. He 
was 38 years of age. 

AGITATION for the establishment of a republic is ex- 
hibited throughout Spain. There is not so much of it in 
Madrid, but more in the provinces. Those engaged in it 
are in communication with those of the same views in Por- 
tugal. A despatch says that the distinguished political 
leader and writer, Emilio Castelar, has all in hand and is 
acting with remarkable moderation and reserve. He ap- 
proves of political agitation within legal bounds and depre- 
cates violent measures on the part of the Republicans or 
the Government. 

NOTICES. 

*,* The First-day evening meeting, (Green street, Race 
street, and Girard Avenue combined), will be held at Gir- 
ard Avenue to-morrow, (29th instant), at 7.30 o’clock, 
and all next month at Green street. 

It is desired that all who can will attend. 


*,* On First-day, 29th, at 3 p. m., a religious meeting 
at the Home for Aged Colored Persons. Friends particu- 
larly invited. 


*,* Matilda J. Underwood, an approved minister of Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, (Miami Monthly Meeting), proposes attend- 
ing West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day morning next, 
at 10. 30 o'clock. 


*,* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. Dona- 
tion Day, Fourth-day, First month Ist, 1890. 

Addresses and other exercises at 3 p. m. 

Public are invited. 

*,* Lydia H. Price expects to attend meeting at Frank- 
ford, (Philadelphia), on First-day morning next, (29th inst.), 
at the usual hour, 10.30 o’clock. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical! than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Amos Hititporn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, Spruve Cos, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LaDIEgs’ 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever betore, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongry To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut yan Seeont, 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 








OFFIcEs : 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price reduced to 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS — 


———-THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 

6 _/ INVESTMENTS «52%: 


ortgages, Bonds, or Loans 


STREETS. 
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open for those who take time by 

vest now while prices are A a tne foreiock i ra 
titles are perfect and give per- 
fect SA! 

Write me whether you wish to loan money at high 

rate and best security in the world, or purchase a 


home or farm, or establish and build a factory. Or 
in Coal, Timber, or Iron 
D. WATERHOUSE, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
ie any Chattanooga Bank, Dunn 


& Co., Commercial Agency 
R.T. Wilson & Co., Bankers; 2 Exchange Court, ) N.Y 





W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT 
1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 
connection with my Agricultural !mplement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 

Carts, Road —e Pleasure Wagons. Buggies and Surries. 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 
prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

tag oe different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in 

And the VGeneral A Apne, fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGL comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES, 





writ 
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[AMON LOAN & TRUST | JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E, WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N.Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

earney, Neb. | 


Kearne 
wM. ALDRICH, 
itmpite Print Works, N. Y. | 


We have General Age 
MOINES LOAN & 0 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
ee So. z. Y. 

THOMAS SCA 

Jno. M on yoy Phila. 

CHAS. EELER, 


actor Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 


GEO. 


ei of Nebraska. . 


WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


for sale of Securities of DES 
CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


School and County Sents. 
Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 

Garments, always on hand. 
109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 
“AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. | 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase ee 


TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . - «+ $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five percent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


R. W. CLAY, 

WM. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 S Walnut ‘Street, Phila. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, rfect, full lengthh HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, i8c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, "abe. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purenase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market oes - 5: See Pa. 


WM. HACKER, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS, 


Tur INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. i 


PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 
Tuer INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . 
Harper's YounG Prop ve, (22.) 
HOUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1.) 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 
CountTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. | 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.30 
5.00 
4.35 
5.15 
5.10 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEkKEEPIna, ($2.50.) . 


MON TH LI ES. 


ScriBNER’Ss MAGAZINE, ($3.) 


Tae Century MAGAzINgE, (#.) 6.20 


| ATLANTIC MonTHLY, ($4.) 


|| SCATTERED SEEDS, ( 
|| Viex’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) 
| LIpprncort’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 


| THE Farm JouRNAL, ( .50.) 
| THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 


PERIODICAL. 
HARPER’sS MAGAZINE, ($4.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
5.75 
5,85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
2.85 
3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 


THE StrupEnt, ($1.) 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
Sr. NicHoxas, ($3.) ‘ 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) 
Wipr AWAKE, ($2.40.) 

BABYHOOD, ($1.50.) 


($5.) 
($5.) 


HO) . 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 


3.90 
Tue Home MAKER, ($2.) . 


cals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting $2.5 


INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, or for any reason do not now wish to 
and pay for our paper separately. - 








